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A 
Beautiful Butt 


for 
Beautiful Homes 








A BEAUTY- No. 420 Ornamental Butt 


A builder or a carpenter who wants a particularly good looking Butt for some very fine job will like 
the National No. 420. 

It is richly embossed and can be had in all finishes. Made of cold rolled steel, tapped at both ends, 
therefore reversible. False tip is threaded and screws into the Butt and also has slot for screw 
driver, which makes it easy to remove tip and affords ready access to pin. Slot also indicates bot- 
tom of Butt; a feature very popular with carpenters and builders. Packed one pair in carton, with 
oval head screws. 

Our stocks of this and other equally ornamental hinges are complete and your order will be shipped 
the day it is received. 


Remember we supply you direct, which means you buy at a saving and sell at increased profit. 


NATIONAL MFG. CO., STERLING, ILL. 
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Retail Associations Not 
Hostile to Jobbers But— 


HE following is an extract from an address delivered May 17 be- 
fore the Southeastern Retail Hardware and Implement Association 
convention, Atlanta, Ga., by R. W. Hatcher of Milledgeville, Ga., mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation. 
Mr. Hatcher’s address is given in full on page 50. 


Wi feel there is apparently a great apathy on the part of a major- 














ity of jobbers toward the problems and struggles of the 
retailer, and I fear there is some merit in the criticism that the 
jobber is willing to let us fight his battle as well as our own. 
The National Association has gone on record in recognition of the 
jobber’s place in the chain of distribution, which is from manufacturer 
to jobber to retailer to consumer. 


We are not hostile to the jobber but we must maintain our right to 
demand that he fulfill his function if he is to remain in his present 
place. Can the jobber complain if suspicion arises by reason of his 
absence from our conventions, that he is unwilling to do his share in 
removing the obstacles to pleasant trade relations, and that he is some- 
times guilty of unethical practices such as direct to consumer selling 
at merchant’s prices and indiscriminate quoting of wholesale prices on 
hardware items to merchants not engaged in the regular selling of 
hardware? 

Right here I want to exonerate from blame the jobbers’ salesmen 
who are friendly to our interests. The fault is higher up. Let us hope 
it will be remedied. If not, there may come a time when the jobber 
will call on the retailer to help his failing prestige, and the call may 
come too late, 

Even now signs of a new order are appearing. I have in mind an 
insert from a manufacturer who quotes from Babson that distribu- 
tion costs are excessive, and he follows with an invitation to buy di- 
rect from him and save the jobber’s profit. Let it be strictly understood 
that the hardware associations are not promoting this line of action. 
They still favor the regular line of merchandise distribution if it can 
prove adequate and furnish the retailer with goods at prices which will 
enable him to successfully combat other irregular lines in reaching the 
consumer, 

But—if he fails to do this from reasons that will not or cannot be 
removed, then it is a logical sequence that action is imperatively neces- 
sary. Self-preservation is the first law of nature, and this applies 
equally to business. 

It would be well for jobbers to heed what now is a faint echo, and 
lend their energies toward study and application of the most efficient 
methods for more economical merchandise distribution. 
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My Profit-Sharing Plan 


What It Is, How It Works and What It Does 
for the Hamp Williams Hardware Co. at 
Hot Springs, Ark.—Try It Yourself 


PROFIT-SHARING — system 
A which has served satisfactorily 

for nineteen years, without a 
change, in a retail hardware store, 
must be all right, wouldn’t you think? 
A profit-sharing plan that makes 
money for you and at the same time 
relieves you of business worry, a 
plan which leaves you free to go when 
you please, stay as long as you will, 
and find your business right when 
you return, is a good one, isn’t it? 
A profit-sharing plan that, also, re- 
tains your leading employees indefi- 
nitely is the right kind of plan, you'll 
agree. 

Twenty per cent of the net profits 
Givided equally among four men is 
the basis of my profit-sharing plan. 
Net profits are determined at the end 
of the year, after stock has been 
taken, net profit being defined as the 
sum left after deducting all expenses 
of the year, including salaries, rents, 
insurance, taxes, depreciation, bad 
accounts, interest on borrowed 
money, etc. 


No Interest Charged 


I do not charge interest on invest- 
ment, for my dividends represent 
that interest. When the business 
fails to pay dividends and leave 
something to be applied to the sur- 
plus and undivided profits account 
I'll get into something else. 

Questionable notes and accounts, 
charged off, if subsequently col- 


lected, increase the profits for the’ 


year in which the collection is made. 
This provides an incentive for the 
profit-sharers to try to collect 
charged-off accounts and gives these 
things first place in attention at the 
beginning of the year. 


Salaries of Profit-Sharers 


The salaries of all profit-sharers 
are the same, and my own salary is 
double that of a profit-sharer. If we 
make $20,000 the four profit-sharers 
receive one-fifth, or $4,000, divided 
equally among them, and I get the 
remaining $16,000. Of that amount, 
however, I take only a 5 per cent 
dividend, and place the balance to 
surplus and undivided profits. 

As the business grows and profits 


By HAMP WILLIAMS 
Vice-President, National Retail Hardware 
Association 


increase the profit-sharers partici- 
pate in the increased profits, but not 
in the dividends or surplus, and their 
contracts and participation in profits 
end each year. 

If a profit-sharer quits, or is dis- 
charged for cause during the year, 
he does not participate in the profits 
for that year. However, if a profit- 
sharer dies, is incapacitated or goes 
to war, he or his heirs receive his 
proportionate part of the profits for 
that year. 

Whenever a profit-sharing position 
is vacated we select for the place a 
man from ours organization, the re- 
maining profit-sharers participating 
in the selection. 


Believes in Good Salaries 


The four profit-sharers and myself 
believe in paying good salaries, and 
we believe in newspaper and local 
service advertising above all other 
forms. In all such matters we work 
together like partners, which we are 
in a sense, for we are all interested 
in the net profits to be determined at 
the end of the year. 

It is not necessary for a person 
to own stock to become a profit- 
sharer. In order to eliminate danger 
of partnership liability, however, 
each profit-sharer owns one share of 
stock ($25), which makes him a 
stockholder in the corporation. At 
any change the man who becomes a 
profit-sharer buys, or is given stock, 
and enters into the stockholding re- 
lationship to the corporation. 

There is no jealousy between the 
profit-sharers and other employees, 
because it is recognized that the 
profit-sharers are stockholders, and 
are running the business. 


Organization Is Permanent 

With my system of profit-sharing 
the organization is permanent. We 
have been burned out twice in gen- 
eral conflagrations, taking six months 
each time to get back to normal. The 
profit-sharers did not participate in 
the fire loss; they lost only their 
share of the accumulated profits for 


the year. Why should they partici- 
pate in the loss? They do not share 
in the permanent gain. 

My plan works to my benefit in 
that it distributes profits for service, 
rather than sharing them through 
investment. 

To illustrate, say that when I in- 
augurated this plan my capital stock 
was $30,000, paid up. Had the four 
profit-sharers contributed $6,000, or 
20 per cent of this capital, they would 
have been entitled to 20 per cent of 
the profits and 20 per cent of the 
dividends each year. 

Our capital stock now is $200,000, 
paid up. If the profit-sharers’ inter- 
est in the business had been repre- 
sented in money, instead of service, 
they would now own $40,000 of the 
capital stock, in addition to having 
received annual dividends, which we 
have never failed to declare and pay. 
As it is, they own only the four 
shares, and the accumulations upon 
$100. 

This plan can be applied success- 
fully in any retail business of any 
size. If there was only one profit- 
sharer he would be entitled to 5 per 
cent of the net profits. The profit- 
sharers in my plan are limited to 
four; in a larger business the per- 
centage might have to be changed 
and the number increased. 


Try This Yourself 


I would advise every retailer in any 
line having $1,000 capitalization or 
greater, to incorporate, and to take 
from the profits each year a reasona- 
ble dividend for the stockholders, 
placing the remainder, whch should 
be enough to keep the business grow- 
ing, to surplus and undivided profits 
accounts. In other words, I would 
dispose of profits the same as banks 
and other financial enterprises do. 
Any business that does not pay a 
dividend to its stockholders, and add 
to its surplus each year sufficient to 
keep it growing, is not, in my opin- 
ion, a good venture. 

My profit-sharing system has made 
it possible for a retail hardware store 
in a poor farming section to increase 
its volume of sales from $6,000 in 
1896, to $600,000 in 1920. 
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builders’ hardware sample room of Kolloge’s is used both for display and for figuring costs 


Kolloge Hits the $150,000 a Year Mark 


EN years ago a hardware store 

in Milwaukee, Wis., went out 

of business—failed. The stock 
was taken over by the Kolloge Harda- 
ware Company. Today, after ten 
years of modern merchandising this 
firm occupies an enviable place in 
the hardware business of that big 
Wisconsin city. 

The store last year did a business 
of one-quarter million dollars and 
the building hardware section showed 
business to the extent of $150,000. 
Think of it, over half of the business 
of the store was done in hardware 
used in building. 

William Kolloge says that a fail- 
ure can be turned into a 
success if you put the right 
people behind it. It seems 
remarkable to see such a 
thriving store where there 
had been a failure ten years 
before. 

Builders’ hardware, of 
course, has been responsi- 
ble for the growth of the 
concern to a large extent. 


many 


with Builders’ 


The accompanying illustration of the 
window shows how the firm is con- 
tinually after new business by the 
display route. The illustration of 
the sample room gives an idea of 
the stock and shows where most 
of the figuring is done. A firm’s 
reputation rests upon the govd 
quality and service of the mer- 
chandise sold and Kolloge’s uses 
every sales effort to sell its trade 
hardware that will give them satis- 
faction, improve their homes so they 
will be worth more money if they 
want to sell them and bring them 
back for more hardware. Hardware 
to the extent of $150,000, especially 


Drinking Fountain Helps Business 


URNISHING cool water is a regular part of 
programs. 
J. W. Tilton of Carlisle, Ky., has provided a special 
drinking fountain for his customers and says that 
he regards this little service as a mighty good busi- 
ness builder. 


hardware dealers’ summer 


Supplies Sales 


builders’ hardware and the rest that 
goes into the home or building, 
would make a considerable heap if 
it was all piled together, but this 
is what Kolloge sells yearly and it 
all passes through a store of average 
size. 

Modern methods of merchandising 
is largely responsible for these sales 
and these coupled with service and 
cooperation turned the trick. There 
are two men in the store who can 
figure any bill of hardware and there 
is also a man outside scouting up 
new business, interviewing archi- 
tects and talking to home owners 
and prospects. Little bills of hard- 
ware are given as much at- 
tention as the big ones, and 
by constantly having work 
of this kind to do the firm 
can keep its figures at the 
right level, know its costs 
and figure the profit with- 
out guesswork. 

The firm does a lot of 
work in “re-hardwaring” 
homes, and this is a profit- 
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This is the kind of a display that makes prospective buyers of builders’ hardware stop, 


look and investigate. 


able business in itself. The Kolloge 
Hardware Co. knows how to buy on 
the markets and, of course, that 
helps in being able to get down 
to brass tacks when a bid is sub- 
mitted. Contractors, architects and 
builders have become so satisfied 
with this. firm’s service that it al- 
ways has the opportunity of bidding 
on anything it can handle, 

The building program has been 
flourishing in the larger cities for 
the past two years, but has not yet 
reached the smaller towns to any 
noticeable extent. Many towns have 
not had a new house since before 
the war and conditions naturally 
make it imperative that new homes 
be built. It is predicted that this 
summer and fall will see a tremen- 
dous boom in the smaller cities and 
towns, particularly in the agricul- 


rFNHE radio department is playing 

an important part in the growing 
success of the new store of Tolley & 
Palmer, New Rochelle, N. Y., which 
opened last January. The amount of 
radio stock carried is unusually 
large, one entire side of the store 
being given over to this department, 
and as a result of its activities in 


When they investigate, Kolloge sells ’em 


tural sections throughout the coun- 
try. 

Doubtless you will recall the story 
in the May 11, 1922 issue of HARD- 
WARE AGE about the building boom 
started in Kingsville, Texas, a town 
of 5000 by the Kingsville Lumber 
Co. This firm succeeded in getting 
all of the contractors, painters, 
banks and building loan companies 
to work together. When the cam- 
paign was ended 125 homes had been 
built and improvements had been 
handled. 


Small Town Opportunities 


In smaller places the carpenter is 
usually the architect or the prospect 
sends away for books of plans and 
in many cases the lumber companies 
have very extensive services of this 
kind. It would seem that the hard- 





Radio Department Makes Friends for Store 


this field the store has made many 
loyal friends and consequently does 
a very satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness—not only in radio but in all 
lines carried. Everybody who buys 
in a hardware store isn’t, of course, 
a radio enthusiast, but there are com- 
paratively few families in which 
there isn’t some member interested 
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ware merchant could also secure 
plans, etc., for the convenience of 
prospects and could do much toward 
selling the idea of a new home. 

A new home opens up a varied 
field for the hardware dealer to work 
on. Money conditions have made it 
possible for banks and building loan 
companies to be particularly lenient 
with money for building projects 
and especially homes. It has been 
said authoritatively that there never 
was a time when it was so easy to 
secure money for building purposes. 
A conference with your local con- 
tractors, lumber dealers, artisans, 
painters and bankers might result in 
a campaign that would add a great 
deal to your town and its appear- 
ance as well as its state of mind 
and being. You as a hardware mer- 
chant and the rest of the business 
people of your town would be bene- 
fitted to a very great degree by such 
a campaign. 


Canvass the Outlying Districts 


Turnover is the thing every dealer 
wants. It means more sales and 
building hardware is one factor that 
will help speed up the movement of 
stocks and the income of profit. Have 
you ever noted the condition of the 
barns around your part of the 
country? There is a big field to be 
worked. Steel barn equipment and 
the heavy hardware that goes into 
a new barn make you a good profit. 
Barns have to be painted and the 
paint should come from your store. 
Even repair work and _ painting 
should not be missed as they add 
to the income. 

Take a drive out into the country 
and make a note of the farm houses 
and buildings that should be re- 
placed, repaired or repainted and 
then go after the prospects. Go over 
the needed improvements with the 
owners and your banker or theirs 
and see what he can do towards ad- 
vancing the money if necessary. It 
is a good investment, but the idea 
will have to be ‘‘sold” to the man 
who needs a new house, a new barn, 
some paint, barn equipment or even 
a separator. And it is “up to you” 
to sell it. 


in “making his own,” and who is not 
without his influence in determining 
where the other members of the fam- 
ily buy their hardware and house- 
furnishings. There is perhaps no 
more effective way of bringing a 
store into close and friendly contact 
with customers than via the radio 
department. 
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“Inside 

Window” 
Boosts 
Sales 


for Radtke 


seasonable merchandise has 
been devised by Charles L. 
Radtke, LaSalle, Ill. The Radtke 
establishment is in a_ residential 
neighborhood and has grown to be 
one of the progressive stores of the 
city. 
There is considerable manufac- 
turing done in LaSalle and it is 


N UNIQUE plan for displaying 


And here’s the rack used for displaying household goods. 
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This shows the way in which Radtke’s “inside window” is used to feature seasonal 


merchandise. 


often called the ‘‘Zinc City,” because 
of the large zine industries which 
are to be found there. A large 
clock works is also located in LaSalle 
and there are also numerous other 
industries. The town is surrounded 
by historic country which is covered 





The store is narrow 


and it’s a great little space-saver 


This is up in front of the store and is a sure fire eye-catcher 


by good farms and consequently the 
retailers cater to a good many dif- 
ferent classes of trade 

Mr. Radtke has found that people 
irrespective of their natures and 
habits are usually influenced toward 
merchandise, and particularly hard- 
ware, in much the same fashion. 
He also operated under considerable 
difficulty with a narrow store and he 
devised a plan that could be carried 
into the largest of hardware stores 
with equal success. 


A Stage for Seasonal Goods 


His windows are open at the back 
in order to permit the entrance of 
more light into the store. Instead 
of starting his stock immediately 
behind the window or filling it with 
a show case and wall cases, he has 
built a raised platform or stage 
about 10 ft. long and 6 ft. wide. 
This is covered with linoleum and 
is really a “stage” for seasonal mer- 
chandise. The illustration shows 
how it is arranged. 

At this time of the year the 
“stage” is filled with seeds, house 


cleaning necessities and _ helps, 
screen wire cloth, hose and coaster 
wagons. Notice, also, the lawn 


mower rack which helps to partially 
inclose the “stage” but leaves ample 
room for the customer to step up 
and make a selection. 

When Christmas comes around 
this “stage” is filled with toys of 
every kind and other holiday sug- 
gestions. In the fall there are the 
Thanksgiving suggestions, house 
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cleaning helps, etc. There 
is something the year round 
to be featured with this 
kind of an arrangement. 

One might think of the 
“stage” as an inside win- 
dow display, and while it is 
most effective as a display 
medium it also means 
mighty quick service in 
waiting on the people who 
are needing just the things 
shown there. 





“Thank You—Hurry Back” 


HE Allen Hardware Co., Little Rock, Ark., has 
a large sign hung over the door in plain view 
of all customers leaving the store. 
You—Hurry Back.” 





This is an excellent place 
for a display of aluminum 
ware or for putting on special sales, 
which Mr. Radtke: knows how to do 
successfully. Without question this 
arrangement is something new for 
the hardware stores, and while it was 
developed to fit Mr. Radtke’s par- 
ticular needs it has proved to be a 
valuable asset the hardware mer- 
chandising. Every store could use 
one Of these “stages” or “inside 
windows” right up in front where 
everybody that comes in can see the 
merchandise they have come for. 
The “inside window” should receive 
just as much careful attention as 
the outside ones receive, and, while 
it serves, in a way, as a window 
display it also serves as stock and 
makes quick sales and satisfactory 
service possible. 


Unique Lawn Mower Rack 


The lawn mower rack is ingenious 
in itself. Mr. Radtke said when 
lawn mower time came around he 
needed the aisle space, so he decided 
to build the rack. The front end is 
lower than the back and as people 
come through the front door they 
get a view of the entire assortment. 
It was thought at first that possibly 
the rack was too high but a sur- 
prising thing developed. Everyone 
that came along, and was at all in- 
terested in lawn mowers, would take 
hold of the wheel or the reel. If 


they went that far they began to 
look the mower over and investigate 
the price. Mr. Radtke believes that 
he discovered something when he 
put lawn mowers up where people 
could take hold of them without 
stooping over. His sales have al- 
ready proved that this little rack 
made out of scraps was an Al 
salesman that sold goods and did 
not take any salary. The rack was 
built and installed and not even 
painted as the entire thing was just 
an experiment. When the mowers 
were put in place, however, and the 
customers began to buy them, Mr. 
Radtke knew he had hit on a good 
thing. 


How the Rack Is Made 


The rack has four legs—two in 


front and two behind. They are 
cross braced at the ends. The two 
pieces connecting the legs and 


forming the rest for the mowers 
are 2 by 4 in. lumber and the cross 
pieces to hold the mowers in place 
are about 34 in. strips about 3 in. 
wide or less. The space under the 
rack is entirely open as the braces 
are all on the ends and consequently 
can be used for other merchandise. 
Mr. Radtke utilizes the space for 
showing bulk seeds which are placed 
in galvanized bushel baskets. 

The other illustration shows the 


hd 





It says, “Thank 
Every customer is thanked 
when the purchase or change is delivered and very 
few people pass out of the store without noticing the 
sign over the door, which serves to implant within 
a customer the appreciation of the Allen Hardware 
Co. for their patronage. 

Let .your customers know you appreciate their 
business. 


household rack right down 
the center of the store. The 
articles can be chosen from 
two sides and this helps 
merchandise a lot of house- 
hold equipment that would 
be hidden away on the high 
shelves of many other 
stores. Everything is 
priced in plain figures and 
shopping is made easy. 
Necessity, it has been 
often said, is the mother of 
invention. It would seem 
to be true in this case, 
and it has developed some ideas that 
are worth a good many extra dol- 
lars in sales to hardware dealers. 





No Wasted Space 


In looking over this store one 
immediately gets the impression 
that Mr. Radtke wants to make use 
of every possible inch to display his 
merchandise. This holds true from 
the front windows to the back door. 
If he could develop some way to 
put ranges in such a position that 
people would almost have to touch 
them to pass on, he probably would 
do it without delay because mer- 
chandise must be seen to be appre- 
ciated and it must be attractive to 
be seen. 

The “stage” idea was an accident 
also. Rough boards were put there 
for toys and they went so well, that 
other merchandise was moved in 
with the same results. Now var- 
nished shelving graces the walls of 
the “stage” and linoleum covers the 
floor. Next year the lawn mower 
rack will have a nice coat of varnish 
also as it has proven to be a success- 
ful an experiment as the “stage” or 
the “inside window.” 

Goods must be displayed attrac- 
tively if they,are to be sold, and Mr. 
Radtke seems to have evolved an ex- 
cellent method of displaying them. 
It’s not copyrighted. 


Signposts to Success:—Shoulder Responsibilities 


F you hope to go very far on the road to success you 
must make up your mind to shoulder responsibili- 
You must get at the very heart of the job, not 
And to do these 
things, you must think, think every angle of the job’s 
subject clear through. Surface thinking, 
around the edges, looking for soft berths, jobs that 
are easy are the very death knell to success. 

If you think, shoulder 


ties. 
just play around on the surface. 


And here’s another point. 


responsibility; lines of thought and earnestness will 
develop in your face. 





You cannot hope to go through 


worth while. 


playing 





them as a penalty! 
of view, and brushing away your first youth will not 
seem so terrible a matter that you will want to hold © 
on to it when your common sense must tell you that 
holding on is mere pretense. 

Shoulder the responsibilities and then pay the 
penalty, assured that you will receive the reward also. 


life with the wide-eyed look of a sixteen-year-old. 
You will have to grow out of that. But lines of thought 
and earnestness are lines of character, and these zre 
You have earned them, not received 


View the matter from that point 
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Apparatus used for 


testing wear on butts 








The Relative Wearing Value of Ball-Bearing 
and Steel-Bushed Bronze Butts 


HE Bureau of Standards of 

the Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D. C., reports a 
series of tests undertaken for the 
Builders’ Hardware Committee of the 
Federal Specifications Board for the 
purpose of determining the relative 
wearing value of various types of 
butts. 

The illustration at the top of the 
page shows the apparatus used in 
conducting the test. Each butt was 
mounted singly and loaded axially in 
order to fix definitely the wear due to 
the vertical component of the load 
imposed by a door in actual use, 
since the vertical component is 
greater than the horizontal compo- 
nent, and is a major cause of unsat- 
isfactory service. 

It is admitted that the wear on the 
pin is frequently serious, but it was 
felt that a test using’ one component 
of the load could be more accurately 
analyzed, and though restricted, 
would be of greater value than one 
where both components were used, 
or where more than one hinge was 
mounted on a door element. 


Each hinge was inspected carefully: 


before the test, and the amount of 
vertical wear was measured daily by 
means of a thickness gage. The test 
on each hinge was continued for 
1,000,000 cycles, or until the vertical 





*Published by permission of the director 
of the Bureau of Standards of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


By I. J. FAIRCHILD, 


Mechanical Engineer, Bureau of Standards 


clearance between a_ stationary 
knuckle and the adjacent movable 
knuckle below it amounted to 0.04 
in.; a clearance which in actual ser- 
vice would usually cause serious bind- 
ing of the door, or would require re- 
setting the hinges. The hinges were 
mounted and run without lubrication 
other than that supplied with the 
hinges, since this appears to be the 
usual condition in actual service. 
Since the only definite rules pub- 
lished for determining the proper 
butt for a given door recommend a 
nominal size of butt without regard 
to weight for a given size and weight 
of door, various weights of the same 
size of butts were all tested under 
the same load. The rules referred to 
recommend three 5-in. by 5-in. butts 
to each door leaf, weighing 75 to 
100 lb. Since frequently the entire 
vertical component of the door due 
to weight is carried by one butt until 
sufficient wear has permitted the sec- 
ond and sometimes the third butt to 
come into bearing, each butt was 
given a load equal to the maximum 
weight of door plus a liberal over- 
load to accelerate the test. A super- 
imposed load of 150 ib., with the 
weight of necessary parts of 34 Ib., 
brought the total load on each butt 
to 184 lb., which is equivalent tc 84 
per cent over the maximum load the 


butt had been designed to carry. 

A total of nineteen hinges, the 
product of five different manufactur- 
ers, were tested, some of which were 
purchased on the open market, and 
some furnished by the makers. The 
moving leaf of the hinge was driven 
through an angle of 60 deg., at the 
rate of about thirty-six complete 
cycles per minute. 

Most of the bearings were dry of 
lubricant at the conclusion of the 
run of 1,000,000 cycles in a period 
of approximately three weeks. How- 
ever, those of similar type and 
weight which exhibited the least 
wear were the ones most efficiently 
lubricated. 





TABLE 1 


ESTIMATED FREQUENCY OF OPERATION OF 
HINGED Doors 


Number of operations of one leaf of door — 


opening and closing = 1 cycle. 
Type of Building 
and Door Daily Yearly 
Large department store 
EE oc da daxehaas 5,000 1,500,000 
Large office building en- 
Wistnacensscaeeds 4,000 1,200,000 
Theater entrance ....... *1, a. "450,000 
Schoolhouse entrance ... 1,2 225,000 
Schoolhouse toilet door.. 1, 330 225,000 
Store or bank entrance.. 500 150,000 
Office building toilet door 200 59,000 
Schoolhouse corridor door 80 15,000 
Office building corridor 
WY ae cause ene aeecaun 75 22,000 
Store toilet door......... 60 18,000 
Dwelling house entrance 40 15,000 
Dwelling house toilet door 25 9,000 
— house corridor 
PELL LEE EAE 10 3,600 
2,200 


Dwelling house closet door 6 


*Per performance. 
Note—The ratio between daily and yearly 
frequency varies with the type of building. 
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The accompanying table, No. 1, 
showing the estimated frequency of 
operation of various classes of doors, 
is intended only to convey an idea 
of relative magnitude of the values 
for frequency of operation, to assist 
the architect, hardware man, or user 
in determining the proper type of 
butt for a given service. It is also 
calculated to draw the attention of 
the architect, dealer and user to the 
wide variation in frequency of opera- 
tion of butts demanded in different 
types of buildings. 

The estimated life of buildings 
varies according to construction, cli- 
mate, etc., from twenty to seventy- 
five years. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that butts properly selected 
with regard to the service, properly 
mounted and lubricated, should need 
no replacement during the life of the 
usual building. 

The curves, Fig. No. 2, and table 
No. 2, obtained from the test, show 
a great variation in the wear of the 
various butts, and although the scope 
of the tests was small, and no definite 
relation can be shown between actual 
life and life as indicated by the tests, 
the results support conclusions drawn 
from previous tests on steel bushed 
butts, and were sufficiently consistent 
to warrant the following conclusions: 

(a) Steel-bushed or steel-washered 
tronze or brass butts as now pro- 
duced are relatively poor from the 


Strainer Will Fit All Faucets 


The Faucet-Fit Filter Co., Center 
Bldg., Malden, Mass., has_ recently 
placed on the. market a new brass 
“Faucet Fit” water strainer. The 
feature of this strainer is that it 
is made to fit every faucet, and is 
equipped with renewable brass screen 
strainers. These strainers are sup- 
plied with every filter sold. As an aid 
to dealers the filters are being packed 
in a very attractive counter “sales- 
man.” Each container holds twenty- 
four filters. 


8 


9 ~~,” 


standpoint of wear, and are not 
recommended for use except on doors 
used moderately where extreme cli- 
matic or corrosive conditions require 
bronze or brass butts. 
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ential in cost over the other types 
tested. 
(c) Ball-bearing washers of the 


visible type are preferable to the con-. 


cealed type of ball bearings as now 
made. 

(d) Extra heavy ball-bearing butts 
should be specified for all doors where 
exceptional frequency of operation 
may be expected. 

(e) Ball-bearing butts should be 
specified where silent operation of 
doors is required, as in hospitals. 

(f) There is little difference be- 
tween the wearing qualities of steel 
butts with visible bronze washers and 
steel-bushed bronze butts, but both 
types are decidedly inferior to ball- 
bearing butts. 

(g) While compared to the other 
types tested, ball-bearing butts will 
give greater service, regardless of 





TABLE 2 
TYPES AND PERFORMANCE OF BuTTS TESTED 





C) 

a ow 

C7) ©, BS 
00 eo 38 =] 
§ ~ Eo 3 
it & Ws < 
10 2 Invisible B. Brgs. Cast Bronze 

11 2 Visible B. Brgs. Wrought Steel 
12 2 Visible B. Brgs. Wrought Bronze 
13 2 Invisible B. Brgs. Cast Bronze 

14 2 Visible B. Brgs. Wrought Steel 
15 2 Visible B. Brgs. Wrought Bronze 
16 2 Invisible B. Brgs. Cast Bronze 

17 2 Bronze Washers Wrought Steel 

18 2 Visible B. Brgs. Wrought Steel 

19 2 Visible B. Brgs. Wrought Steel 
20 2 Visible B. Brgs. Wrought Bronze 
21 2 Invisible B. Brgs. Cast Bronze 

22 2 Visible B. Brgs. Wrought Bronze 
23 2 Visible B. Brgs. Wrought Bronze 
24 2 Visible B. Brgs. Wrought Bronze 
25 2 Bronze Washers Wrought Steel 

26 4 Visible B. Brgs. Wrought Steel 
27 Steel Bushed Cast Brass 

28 Steel Bushed Cast Brass 


*Retaining jacket split. 


vo 

0 

ns a oe 
hw as ) g 
= 3m | ee 1 
G626 guss fs 82 § 
Bese geen 82 SR OBE 
Baba Sa-3s O8 O88 Or 
(Lb.) (In.) (In) (In.) 
4.25 .205 .012 .094 375,400 
2:69 142 :008  .025 1,007,200 
400 1185 [006 009 1,007,200* 
5.00 288 0015 010 07,200 
2.81 42 010 8 1,007,200 
3.00 148 1005 5 1,007,200* 
4.00 187 024 053 257,700 
2:75 145 1012 046 88,70 
2:75 148 018 023 1,038,000 
2.69 147 008 042 524,000° 
4.00 185 003 04 1,005,000 
5.00 288 0015  .006 1,005,000 
3.00 145 010 054 1,005,000 
3.00 1146 [011 31 1,005,000 
3.00 (145 006 043 © '281,000* 
2:75 145 007 061 108,000 
3.56 186  .008 0395 1,007,448* 
2.88 (127 1001 062 79,742 
2:88 126 [001 080 79.742 





(b) In general, where conditions 


warrant the use of bronze or brass 
butts, the ball-bearing type should 
be specified, especially for fre- 
quencies estimated to be greater than 
15,000 cycles per year, since the ser- 
vice they give outweighs the differ- 








lubrication, nevertheless, lubrication 
is an important feature in all types 
of butts and should be provided not 
only as an essential part of the manu- 
facturing process, but also through- 
out the life of the butt by systematic 
inspection. 


Frankfurth Hardware Co. Has New 
Catalog 


General Catalog No. 6 of the Frank- 
furth Hardware Co., jobbers and im- 
porters of hardware, Milwaukee, Wis., 
includes, in addition to the company’s 
regular lines, many additions which 
have been added to all departments. 
The catalog, which contains 1186 pages, 
is well printed and illustrated and care- 
fully indexed and departmentized in 
order to expedite reference. A num- 
ber of full page color plates are used. 
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pin 1.1% of his gross in ee DELIVERY SERVICE manufacturers’ salesmen that we do! 
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(NUMBER ONE) 
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The most essential thing in 
“Buying Right”, is to be 
certain that you receive 


bd VALUE, QUALITY, SERVICE 
. We offer the most diver- 
sified line of General 
3 Hardware, consisting of 
Orders are Ship; ped the the highest Quality, assur- 


H ing you of the best value. 
same day as received. 
7 Quality goods are sold by 


This Order was Shipped: Po S t a e successful merchants. 
Date ~ iat = Maseack HaRroware Company 
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ARDWARE retailers frequent- used to advantage by any firm inthe hardware jobbing and the policies 
ly complain about the exces- country that sends out bills to cus- of the Masback Hardware Co. It 
sive quantity of advertising tomers. - reaches the man who buys the goods. 

literature, circulars, folders and Every bill that is sent out by this It saves postage and paper and it 
general odds and ends of printed and jobbing house has a sticker attached isn’t thrown away. 





typewritten matter they receive to it that tells the customer some- At the top of this page are a few 
daily through the mails from manu- thing about business principles, samples of the type of stickers that 
facturers, jobbers and are used by this com- 
agencies extolling house pany. They are changed 
policies, particular arti- every week. 

cles of merchandise and Thanks, Boys, It’s Mutual! E. R. Masback, vice- 
special bargains. In the Tee following interesting and appreciative letter has president of the firm, 
opinion of many retail- been recently received from Walter Harlan, secretary originated the idea. In 
ers direct mail advertis- of the Southeastern Retail Hardware and Implement As- his opinion, favorable re- 
ing has been used so ex- sociation: action to advertising of 
tensively it has become a “HARDWARE AGE, this kind is seldom 
nuisance. It is conserv- New York, N. ¥Y. heard. But when an 


“Gentlemen: It gives me genuine pleasure to enclose 


copy of a resolution passed at the closing session of the error is made by the 


atively estimated that 


only one out of every joint Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Tennessee conven- Coma after stating 
twenty-five circulars ad- tion and exhibit held at Atlanta last week. its policies so frankly, 
dressed to hardware “We thoroughly enjoyed having Mr. Llew S. Soule with customers are quick to 
merchants is read. us and look forward to having him with us next year. direct attention to it. 

Realizing that this Llew numbers his friends in the Southeast by the hun- In that way this sort of 
condition exists, and dreds. To me personally Llew is a real joy at our con- advertising helps to 
that it represents a vention and I genuinely appreciate his constructive ideas keep bill clerks, sales- 


s ‘ d 7 i : é 
waste in time, paper, Th : — a gti At ul to me in my work. men and _ department 


postage and patience, “‘RESOLVED: We genuinely appreciate and extend heads alert for all con- 
the Masback Hardware thanks to HARDWARE AGE for sending Mr. Llew S. Soule tingencies. 

Co., Inc. 82 Warren to our convention and we express thanks and appreciation Retailers, manufac- 
Street, New York City, to Mr. Soule for his able and constructive address at the turers and other jobbers 
uses a system that has opening session. Our members always look forward with might use this method of 
the virtues of economy pleasure to seeing you at our convention where you num- reaching the man who 
and effectiveness to such ber your friends by the hundreds.’ ” pays the bills to their 








a degree that it could be own advantage. 
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Getting Irresponsible Creditors Off 
Your Back—The Story of “Uncle” Bibbins 


How an Old Time Merchant Got an Undesirable 
Out of Town When He Started to Bore in 
Too Deeply—With Less Money to Spend 
Than Formerly, Many Still Sing the 
Old Song of the Silk Shirt 


a “t.. 


NawnerLl~ 


EAR Bethel, Conn., 
| \ in the year 1830, 

lived an old soldier 
who had fought under 
George Washington in the 
American Revolution. 

For service rendered in 
the Revolution, the soldier, 
who was known to his fel- 
low townsmen as “Uncle 
Bibbins,” received a pen- 
sion from the Government 
at Washington every three 
months. . 

For tobacco and other supplies, furnished as needed, 

“Uncle” usually was in debt to the general store in 
Bethel for the full amount of his pension and as se- 
curity for bills unpaid was obliged to deposit his pen- 
sion papers with the storekeeper as collateral. 
@ Feeling that the security thus provided insured him 
a specially favored credit position with the general 
store, “Uncle” began to buy in excess of the amount 
of his pension payments. 

As he had no other source of income, being too old 
to engage in active work and preferring to spend his 
leisure hours painting to his fellow townsmen lurid 
pictures of his exploits as a soldier of the Revolution, 
most of them fanciful, the owners of the store began to 
get worried lest he get into them too deep. 

Unwilling to offend his sensibilities by telling him 
bluntly that his credit with the store was good for 
the amount of his pension and no more, the store 
owners put up to P. T. Barnum, then a clerk in the 
store, afterwards the famous showman, the task of 
devised a plan to get the old soldier out of town, so 
that he would be unable to ask for further credit until 
his next pension payment was due. 

Barnum, ever resourceful in emergencies, scratched 

his head for a week before he got an inspiration. 
@. In Guilford “Uncle” had a number of relatives he 
hadn’t seen for some time. If “Uncle” could be per- 
suaded to visit them, thought Barnum, the problem 
would be solved. 


N a roundabout way Barnum suggested the visit to 

“Uncle,” but the old soldier turned it down flat. 

He was contented where he was—why change and take 
a chance? 











“Do not accept bank references as sufficient okay” 


Undismayed by the turn- 
down, Barnum meditated 
some more. Out of the 
oxygen well, where va- 
grant thoughts nibble at 
baited hooks, he fished a 
new idea. To carry it out, 
Barnum needed a helper 
and enlisted the cooperation 
of a journeyman hatter, 
named Benton, who was 
fond of a practical joke. 
@ The plan, as framed, 
was for Benton to join a 
group of Bethel townsmen, while “Uncle” was telling 
one of his Revolutionary adventures, in which he 
represented himself as the hero, and challenge the 
truth of the story told by the old soldier. This would 
provoke a fight, Barnum figured, and in the mix-up 
“Uncle” could be run out of town. 

Following instructions, Benton waited one day until 
the old soldier got through with one of his self-exploit- 
ing tales, and then began to he-haw and hiccough. 

“Uncle,” keenly proud of his record as a soldier, 
asked him what he was he-hawing about. Benton 
sneeringly replied, ‘at the story, of course.” It was 
all a lie, he said. “Uncle” had never done what he 
claimed he had. As a matter of fact, he knew “Uncle” ° 
had been a coward and had received his wound while 
running away from a British dragoon. 

As the lie passed, “Uncle” frothed at the mouth and 
began to spit fire. He wanted to fight right on the 
spot and began peeling off his coat. 

Barnum, who was present as stage manager of the 
drama, egged on the old man. He turned to Benton. 
“Shame, Benton—you insult our town’s hero. ‘Uncle’ 
will show you quicker than you can say ‘Jim Cracker’ 
whether he is a coward or not, won’t you, ‘Uncle?’ ” 

Insensible of the scheme being carefully worked out, 
“Uncle” nodded assent to Barnum’s statement. 

“T’ll show ye goll derned quick who’s a coward,” 
“Uncle” hissed, encouraged by Barnum’s attitude. 

“Challenge him to a duel, ‘Uncle,’” urged Barnum 
with apparent heat. “Let him see who’s yellow.” 

“TI challenge you to a duel at twenty paces with 
pistols,” said “Uncle,” addressing Benton, straighten- 
ing up his shoulders, “and I appoint Mr. Barnum as 
my second.” 
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@ Benton promptly accepted the challenge. Barnum 
hurried to the store to get a set of pistols and the party 
immediately adjourned to a woodland on the outskirts 
of the town to fight it out. 


S the men were taking their places, “Uncle” whis- 
A pered to Barnum not to load his pistol with a 
bulle-—make it a blank—he did not wish to shoot 
Benton. Barnum promised to insert a blank as re- 
quested. 

@ When the word was given to “fire,” both men, hav- 

_ing taken aim, blazed at each other. Benton jumped 
two feet in the air, placed his hand to his heart and, 
with a wild yell, toppled over on the ground, appar- 
ently mortally wounded. 

“Uncle” was flabbergasted. 

“IT thought I told you to insert a blank cartridge in 
my pistol,” he said to Barnum, highly excited over the 
seeming miscarriage of his directions. 

“I forgot to extract the bullet,” said Barnum, much 
crestfallen. ‘My God, ‘Uncle,’ you have killed Ben- 
ton. Get away from here quick—go to Guilford and 
lay low until I send you word that all is clear.” 

“Uncle” grabbed his coat and took it on the run. 
Wild-eyed, hair askew, knees vibrating, mouth twitch- 
ing nervously, licking up the dust like a broncho as 
he skiddooed, he disappeared, shouting back as he 
went that he had made a helluva mess of it. 

Over ditches, dikes, quagmires and through briered 
fields and daisied meadows, as far off the beaten road 
as he could get, “Uncle” kept going, never stopping 
until he reached Guilford and in the home of relatives 
found asylum and protection. 

Barnum, who had taken care that neither pistol 
when fired had any bullets—only blank shot—went 
back to the store with the uninjured Benton. “Uncle” 
had vamoosed—the store’s problem was solved. 

And that night, while “Uncle,” tossing restlessly in 

an attic room in Guilford, sensing in every fitful step 
the approach of the High Constable and his aids to 
bring him back, almost drowned himself in the secre- 
tions of nervous perspiration, the wits and quips of 
Bethel recited the story of Bethel’s “duel” that got 
rid of an undesirable creditor who wouldn’t move. 
@ In three months to a day, when his next pension 
money was due and payable by Washington, Barnum 
sent “Uncle” the promised word that he might then 
come back with safety—that Benton’s “wound had 
healed”—that Benton had forgiven him—realized he 
had insulted him and deserved all he got. 

And so “Uncle,” with the pension money in his tick 
to pay cash for all he bought, went back to Bethel. 


AMZ 


“—both men blazed at each other 


Benton met him and shook his hand, simulating for- 
giveness. 

“T told you I was a dead shot,” observed “Uncle’— 
“now you know it.” Benton smiled and gazed away at 
some swallows going home to roost. 

The story goes “Uncle” lived in Bethel happily ever 
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afterward, until Charon called to him that “all was 
ready” to cross the Great Divide to the Other Side, 
where in bowered gardens, if all reports be true, his 
credit is now good for all he needs. 


REDIT is a fickle thing. Meet its demands and 
all goes well; sidestep them, stall, dissemble, pro- 
crastinate, impose on its laws, stretch its patience, 
shoot hot air at it and, if wisely managed, it will close 
up tight as a clam. 
@ Today men everywhere are seeking larger credits. 
Cash being less plentiful than it used to be, employ- 




















“The song of the silk shirt is still ringing in their ears” 


ment more uncertain, wages lower, income smaller, 
folks accustomed to easier days, are asking for time 
to pay, and getting it more easily than they used to do. 

Dealers who formerly discounted their bills, because 
of difficulty in making collections, are now letting them 
run thirty to sixty days and longer. 

Watch your credits closer—laxity may get you in 
bad. 

Men and women, inured to fatter days, and their 
sweets, find it hard to reconcile themselves to leaner 
incomes and adjust themselves to the smaller means 
now in hand. 

The song of the silk shirt is still ringing in their 
ears. 

As long as they can get credit without trouble, they 
will continue to lilt this song. 

If when the due date arrives you don’t get your 
money, they will lose no sleep over it—they have the 
goods—you should worry—go sweat for your money. 
@ You are a robber, anyway—the goods didn’t cost 
you much and the price you charged them was awful, 
many of them will say by way of saucy alibi, for not 
hurrying about paying. 

Now’s the time to keep your capital liquid—to keep 
your head above water—why take foolish and unneces- 
sary chances of impairing it? 





HROUGH careless extension of credit to cus- 
tomers of debatable responsibility, you can easily 
go broke or seriously embarrass yourself. Play safe. 

Extend credit gingerly. 

Take no representations for granted—investigate all 

applicants with the same care other business houses 
are now doing before you deliver merchanadise. 
@ Do not accept bank references as sufficient okay— 
the names of dealers in other lines with whom a cus- 
tomer has done business for at least a year and is still 
doing business—is a safer index of a customer’s habit 
of paying his or her bills than any bank reference. 

If a customer pays other merchants promptly, it is 
reasonable to assume that the customer will pay you 
promptly. 

When opening credit accounts, explain that it is 
done as an accommodation, and that the margin on 
which you are operating requires that all bills be paid 
by the week if the customer is a wage earner or by the 
month if a business man or woman—no longer. 
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If bills are not paid as specified, shut down on the 
credit, advising the customer in a tactful note that 
your capital being limited, the only way you can con- 
tinue credit without embarrassment to it is by having 
all customers cooperate by prompt payment of bills. 

Only by watching your credits and seeing that you 
collect money promptly as due, can you hope to pay 
your own bills and discount them, as you ought to do, 
if you ever aspire to be a high-class merchant. 

By discounting your own bills, you save money, 
equivalent to a handsome extra profit in the course cf 
a year, and you raise your reputation as a merchart, 
which will be a valuable asset to you if you ever get 
in trouble and need help from your bank or wholesaler. 
@ Discounting bills is not only a sign of a prosperous 
merchant, but the sign of a good merchant. 

But you can’t discount your bills, won’t be able to 
pay them even at next due date, if you are soft today 
on credits—an easy mark. 
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HERE are too many looking for credit today with 

no intention of making payment when due, or 
ability to pay even if mentally disposed. Some will 
never pay—a lot not for many months. 

Meantime—if you are not careful—they will be into 
your till for a larger sum than you can safely afford to 
have tied up in a frozen credit at this time. 

Remember the story of “Uncle” and the Bethel mer- 
chant on whom he tried to get credit beyond his ability 
to pay. Keep your customer’s credit down to “Uncle’s” 
pension payment and when he tries to go beyond that 
dead line, get some modern P. T. Barnum to arrange 
a duel and a shooting or some other device to take him 
off your back, until he gets some ready money to pay 
cash and settle what he owes. 

@ Watch your credits. The world is full of irresponsi- 
ble “Uncles” today, who may pay if they can or may 
not, all depending. 

Unless you are firm, you lose. 











A Sales Tip for Your Chinaware Department 


occa PRINCE, with the West- 
ern Iron Stores Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has had many years of experi- 
ence in the retail hardware business 
and is conversant with all its 
branches. He recently told how 
he found out what was the matter 
with an unprofitable chinaware de- 
partment of store where he was em- 
ployed. 

The proprietor was convinced that 
china should have a place in his store 
and he knew of other merchants who 
had made a considerable profit from 
their departments but he could not 
figure why his own china department 
was not doing well. 

Mr. Prince took the job of finding 
out the difficulty and spent consid- 
erable time in the neighborhood of 


Ingenious Mop May Be Wrung 
Without Wetting Hands 


The Squeez-Ezy Sanitary Mop, made 
by the Squeez-Ezy Mop Co., 4810-12 
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Toulouse Street, New Orleans, La., may 
be wrung without the necessity of 








Display Plates Prominently and 
Other Sales Will Follow 


the department. He noticed that the 
display tables had the cups and 
saucers conveniently placed for the 
customer to pick them up and ex- 
amine them. He also noticed that 
almost invariably when they picked 
up a cup and saucer and looked at the 
price they passed on. He began to 
think that the price was wrong: on 
cups and saucers. He also noticed 
that women were usually interested 
in plates, but as they were not placed 
conveniently few bothered to pick 
them up or even look at the price. 
This gave him a clew and he had 
the plates moved to the edge of the 
table and the prices reduced slightly. 
The price difference was added to the 
cups and saucers, which were rele- 
gated to the background. Almost at 





touching the mop with the hands. This 
result, which is one well calculated to 
make the mop appeal strongly to the 
housewife, is ingeniously and expedi- 
tiously accomplished. This feature also 
permits the use of very hot water, con- 
taining the strongest kind of cleansing 
powder or preparation which otherwise 
could not be used because of its in- 
jurious effect upon the hands. When 
the mop head wears out, it may be 
unscrewed and thrown away and re- 
placed by a new one without difficulty. 
In wringing, the mop is held in-a 
vertical position, securing socket at- 
tached to mop head in left hand while 
rotating the handle to the right with 
the right hand. This action draws the 
mop head up and around the handle, 
causing the water to be expelled with- 
out difficulty. A ratchet arrangement 
prevents the mop from slipping, and 
thus removes all strain from the 
operator’s arms. The mop is designed 
to retail at a popular price and is for- 
warded to retailers in containers hold- 
ing six, twelve and twenty-four mops. 


once a change was noticed. The mys- 
tery had been solved. 

A woman always wants to look at 
the plate and she usually picks it up 
and examines it carefully. If the 
price is satisfactory, and Mr. Prince 
saw that it was, she made the pur- 
chase and ordered the cups and 
saucers to go with the plates, rareiy 
ever asking the price or remarking 
that it was too high. When cus- 
tomers had examined cups and 
saucers under the old arrangement 
they had set them down and passed 
on because they often considered the 
price was too high. Now that the 
price had been raised and they are 
sold from the plate, they make their 
purchases without a question. 


Pancake Attachment for Hot 
Point Waffle Iron 


The Edison Electric Appliance Co., 
5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago, Ill., has 
recently put into production a pancake 
attachment designed to fit the inside 
surface of its Hotpoint Waffle iron. 
The attachment is made of highly 
polished aluminum and fitted with a 





neat ebonized wood handle which is al- 
ways cool and makes handling easy. 
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Johnston Sells 


Farm Suppiies 


ona Year 


"Round Basis 


Newburgh, N. Y., Store 
Builds Big Business 


HARDWARE AGE 


W.CHAS.JOHNSTON COMPANY 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
AGRICULTURALIMPLEMENTS, HARDWARE,WAGONS AND HARNESS 
BLACKSMITHS ano FARRIERS SUPPLIES 


TRACTORS & ENGINES 
BINDER Twine 
SOs 


TELEPHONE 479<y 


_ 


IRON ano STEEL ‘ nw ANO 
119 BROADWAY . ASES 


New BuRGH,N Y. 


TRACTOR SCnOOL - MONDAY, APRII. 16th. 





Va 


The New Mc Cormé#ck - Deering 15-30 Gear Drive 


Tractor is HERE. 


The lateet word in tractor design, and 


it surely if attractive and appears to be just waiting for 
the opportunity to get cut on the field and plow three 
furrows at a time or prepare the land for drilling by 
pulling a tractor disc harrow and a Dunham Culti-Packer in 2 
tandon. 
Wo do not ask that you take our word as to hor the 
inside of the tractor looka and as to how it is constructed, 


but we DO acl: that yon come to our store. om Monday, Ar 
at 1 P.m. to hear ropresentatives of the Albany Branch of 





at 


working parts to you and ehow you why it is the best Tractor 


Buy on the market today. 


the International Harvester Co. of America explain the | 
| 
| 


Trusting that you can arrange your work so as to 
permit you to attend this very importart meeting, and ir 


case you are interented in any other farm machines jou rill 
Can wee count 


let us know your wants. 


by Persistent Publicity 


F you are a hardware retailer 
located in or near an agricultural 
community, this article should 

interest you. It has to do with build- 
ing farming supplies into a profitable 
all-year-round business, and records 
how one store turned its geographi- 
cal location into dollars and cents. 

The store of W. Chas. Johnston 

Co. is situated in Newburgh, N. Y., 
and surrounded by farms, varying 
in size from a few acres to those 
covering sizable tracts of ground. It 
is an unusually prosperous store and 
its success lies in the fact that, first, 
it carries everything needed by pro- 
gressive farmers and, second, in the 
fact that it is everlastingly bringing 
this to their attention. The letter 
reproduced on this page, selected at 
random from the announcements sent 
out monthly to customers, shows one 
of the ways in which it is done. 


Announcements Arouse Interest 


These announcements call atten- 
tion to new merchandise, to the ap- 
proach of the various seasons and 
suitable merchandise, to all state- 
ments issued by the Department of 
Agriculture affecting the interests 
of the farmer, together with other 
pertinent and timely information. 
As a result, the farmers around New- 
burgh have come to look for these 
anouncements, and consequently the 
Johnston store is very much in touch 





on your 


Very truly yours, 


e CHAS. JOnni "0. | 


A sample of the kind of circularization that builds business for Johnston 


with them throughout the entire 
year. 

Although these monthly letters 
have proved to be very effective, the 
store is also in direct and personal 
touch with its customers. It has 
three representatives, who spend 
their entire time visiting customers 
and prospects. These men circulate 
through the farming districts, and 
keep a record of all their calls. In 
this way a complete record of pros- 
pects is made, together with other 
information as to the size of the 
farms, etc., which proves useful in 
subsequent circularizing. These per- 
sonal calls also disclose all changes 
in address and enable the store to 
make the necessary corrections in 
their records. 

Practically all hardware stores lo- 
cated in agricultural communities 
handle farm implements, but farm- 
ing implements alone may be re- 
garded as a seasonable proposition. 
This being the case, these stores are 
frequently out of touch with their 
farming clientele during off seasons 
—and, as every good hardware man 
knows, it’s bad business to get out 
of touch with prospects for even 
short periods. The Johnston Com- 


pany, however, runs no such risk, 
for its various lines are so balanced 
that when one goes out of season an- 
other comes in. 


Featuring in Rotation 


During the spring season, for ex- 
ample, it features its motor and 
horse-drawn harrowing and seeding 
machinery and the smaller tools that 
are used at this time of the year. 
Also equipment for the spraying of 
fruit trees, which begins about the 
middle of March. Later, the motor 
and hand-propelled lawn mowers, the 
heavy and lighter farming machin- 
ery, electric light and water systems, 
milking machines—and, as soon as 
the cows have been turned out to 
pasture—barn equipment, such as 
stanchions, mangers, water buckets. 

Then comes the sale of mowing 
machinery and tools, and the equip- 
ment used in connection with the 
grain, wheat and oat crops, and the 
machinery used in threshing and 
bailing, and in the harvesting of the 
late crops. During the winter months 
the sale of snow plows, both motor 
and horse drawn, form a very im- 
portant part of the company’s busi- 
ness. 
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Hot Weather Advertising for 





GOLF 


The Genuine Game 
For Recreation 


An invigorating sport that takes you into the 
zreat out-of-doors—played by old and young 
and enjoyed by all. If you are not playing, 
why not? Let us furnish you the necessary 
a clubs. We have a large assortment for you to 
choose from—also Golf Balls and Bags. 








Foster - Farrar Co. 


FOSTER FARRAR CO. 162 MAIN STREET 











A small ad but it looms big to the 
eye of the golfer 


it is profitable for the hardware 

dealer to devote considerable 
newspaper space to the featuring of 
sporting goods. 

Where the sporting goods depart- 
ment carries a complete stock of a gen- 
eral line of sporting goods it is well to 
use not only single ads on the various 
sports but to run combination ads 
featuring the entire department. The 
ads which are reproduced in connection 
with this article are of the individual 
type, that is they present one division 
of sporting goods. Two of the ads 
reproduced herewith are devoted to 
baseball and one of them, that of the 
Haynes Hardware Co., is a very com- 
plete presentation of baseball supplies. 
The study of this ad is well worth any 
dealer’s time whose sporting goods 
department carries a complete line of 
baseball goods. 


Tie is a season of the year when 


Individual Ad Suggestions 


Individual sporting goods ads can be 
devoted to fishing tackle and supplies, 
guns and ammunition, baseball, golf 
and tennis. In addition some hardware 
dealers feature boat supplies and in 
this connection devote considerable 
space to such accessories as outboard 
motors, boat trimmings and paints. 
Another subject which makes interest- 
ing newspaper announcements is camp 
supplies. In the hardware store a 
great many items will be found that 
are indispensable to the camper. In 
this connection the automobile camp- 
er should not be forgotten and such 
supplies as will be used by him should 
be given prominence in any ad used. 


The Copy Appeal 


In regard to the copy appeal in 
sporting goods ads, we will offer this 
suggestion. Endeavor to present some 
of the delights of the sport rather than 
use purely descriptive matter. By so 








the Sporting Goods Department 


Some Live Wire Pointers on 
How to Get the Sport Lover 
to Visit Your Store—and Buy 


By B. J. PARIS 
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The baseball boys seem to be 
making our Sporting Goods De- 
partment their headquarters. Does 
this not signify something to you? 
In pursuance of our policy we of- 
fer only lines of undisputed merit. 


FS —You will find our complete 
stock of dependable values very 
interesting. 
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HARDWARE COMPANY 
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An ad of artistic design in which the copy states the store’s leading position 
as sporting goods distributors 
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doing you are making your ad more 
red-blooded in appeal and you are far 
more likely to interest the true sports- 
man by this means, than if you con- 
fined yourself merely to prices and 
description. 


Schedule for Sports Goods Ads 


In mapping out a schedule for your 
sporting goods advertisement of course 
the very first thing that should be 
taken into consideration is the make- 
up of the stock. This will determine 
the number of individual and combina- 
tions ads that can be used. We would 
suggest that more of the individual 
kind be used than the all-inclusive an- 
nouncements. The individual ad can 
be made up in a more attractive form 
and also it has a better chance to inter- 
est devotees of the particular sport to 
be featured. This does not mean that 
the combination type should be neg- 
lected, however. 


Sporting Page Position 


A great many hardware dealers are 
finding it very desirable to indicate to 
their newspapers a sporting page posi- 
tion for their sporting goods ads. We 
think this is a very good plan, although 
we would not suggest placing all of 
them on this particular page. 


Comment on Reproduced Ads 


There is a great opportunity for the 
hardware dealer to increase the busi- 
ness of the sporting goods department 
by means of aggressive advertising. 
You must realize that you have not 
only mail order competition but de- 
partment store competition and also 
that of the purely sporting goods store, 
so that a carefully planned advertising 
campaign is essential if the dealer 
expects to maintain a worth-while 
volume of business in sporting goods. 
In this connection we would again call 
your attention to the large ad used by 
the Haynes Hardware Co. This ad was 
an entire newspaper page in depth, 
across four columns, and it indicates 
the importance given by this Emporia, 
Kan., firm to its sporting goods depart- 
ment. 


Effective Use of Small Space 


The ad of the Foster-Farrar Co., 
Northampton, Mass., is an example of 
how small space can be made effective 
when presenting a single sport and we 
would also call attention to the cuts 
used in all the ads shown herewith. It 
is essential to have good cuts in sport- 
ing goods ads and preferably a cut 
which shows the action of the sport as 
a golfer driving off the tee or a base- 
ball player batting ’em out. 

The Hooker Hardware Co., Dallas, 
Tex., has a very attractively designed 
ad. A snappy cut gets attention at a 
glance and the copy confines itself to 
stating the leading position of the 
store’s sporting goods department. 
This is a very good angle of appeal to 
use from time to time when your sport- 
ing goods department is of considerable 
$1Ze. 
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Here is a fine presentation of baseball supplies. 
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“Atta Boy! Make it a Homer!” 


The “'zam" of the baseball makés r2d-blooded men’s and boys, hands itch' 
to get hold of a “good bat,” a ball and_a glove. Some of the old boys will have 
‘to be content to just play catch, but “Dads” listen—don't turn a deaf ear to 
that pleading son of yours when he tries to get you to come down to Haynes 
and just see it.” The son's referring to that Wilson Baseball Outfit, complete 
with a Suit, Cap, Ball, Gloves, Bat, Masks, and Socks,and it’s only $7.00. 
Mother's wise, she knows it wil save his other clothes. Surprise the boy, dad, 
come in. 


Pick of the Country’s Best is Here, Boys! 


You can’t Kelp but find the very thing you need, and at 
a price you are able to pay. 


D. & M. Official League Ball, a cover of gei- 


— 
uine horsen > wed with ave £ Wetrrces er 
thread, center Para rubber wrapped with yards —— ; 
rnd yards of pure, live wool, correct shape and 
weigrt, \ -* 
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Each $2.00, Special price in dozen lots -- 





A COMPLETE LINE FOR YOUR SELECTION 
$1.50 | Sere 


D & M College League -...._-------- Cock of the Walk_---- 50c 
D & M Junior League-.--_--.-.---.----- $1.25 | Practice ---.------------- ------------ 35¢ 
D & M University .League_______....$1.00 Chaser aE ES ssttaiascieasigadaiateie 25¢ 
D & M Junior League special --.----- 75c Champion ..............-.----2----- -.15¢ 


“STEADY, BOY—RIGHT OVER NOW” 


When you get behind the bat, you want 
to be sure of your mits, your body and face. 
We've got the protection D & M Catcher's ‘ " 
mit No, 704.°A large size with a long, well & M No. 647. It was designed by Dick Ho- 
padded thumb and a deep pocket.’ “She's in blitzel in the old days of the Red Sox Fame 
a well’ when the batter misses. Light weight | and has becn a “sure out’ ever since. Made of 
and easily broken in light tan horschide throughout, lightly pad- 

” See this number $12.00 ded palm, and well banked around thumb 
Other catcher mits $1.00 to $13.50 | and heel. It's a bird, boys, just can’t let a ball 
Body Protectors $1.25 and up go by. Priced at $9.00 
Masks 7Sc and up | Other baseman mits $2.00 and up 


Peg Down to First 
But be sure the first baseman is using D 





Bats—Just Wood 
That’s All 









“Babe” Ruth’s Own | tours 
Fielder’s Glove — : 
D. &. M. G4t—no; that’s not 


te 





Base Ball Shoes 





Built for speed yet tough 
enough to and .the ere 
test in slidi i scrap 
forced across instep. bight 


The best ones $2.00 peer ee ah eee 


sin. A good assortment of 
Others 25c and up 








that 


it's all we ask. it sells at$6.59 
Other fielders gloves 50c 
and ub 








$6.00 and up 


; Team Equipment 


Right in stock, uniforms, hose, caps, 
masks, body protectors, shoes. We can make 
| you the prices—See us. 


THE <= Ss 
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616-622 COML. PHONE 105. 


\. 





FOR THE YOUNGER BOYS 


1 
p ything 
for them that ot for 


men, sv 
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r the olcer boy? 
tome along. sonty, we can fit you 


| 

| 

~ 

Boys’ uniforms, $2.25; Mask, 75c; Body Pro- | 
| 





tectors, $1.25; Catchers’ Mits, $1.00 ;Fieldrs’ 
Gloves, 50c; Balls, 15¢ and up. 
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pleteness of the Haynes stock 
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The ad indicates the com- 
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What “Priced Cuticle to Show 


RIDE is a double-barrelled sales factor that can 

make or break any sale. Every customer whose 

name on the store books is worth a plugged nickel 
has pride. When he slips beyond the pride limit, he’s 
no longer a trade asset. He’s nothing but a red ink 
prospect. Yet most of us forget all about the pride 
element when we try to sell merchandise. The main 
reason why the average retail clerk falls down in his 
selling is because he either fails to get any pride 
response from the customer or gets the kind that 
carries a reverse action. People are touchy on any 
subject that hits their pride, and often we unconscious- 
ly touch a sore spot by showing a customer something 
that makes him feel cheap in his own eyes. He hates 
to be branded a piker. 

One of the first customers I ever tackled in a hard- 
ware store was a hard-fisted old farmer, whose over- 
alls carried a network of patches and bagged at the 
knees. He wanted to look at a hand saw, and his 
general appearance indicated that he wanted some- 
thing dirt cheap. With that in mind I pulled out the 
cheapest competition hand saw we had in stock, shoved 
it across the counter toward him and said: “This will 
probably fill the bill and it’s cheap.” He picked it up, 
gave it the once over, then slammed it back on the 
counter. ‘“’Tain’t worth a tinker’s dam,” he snapped. 
“If that’s a sample of your line I’m in the wrong place. 
As for being cheap, guess I can pay for what I get as 
well as the next one. Never beat anyone out of a nickel 
yet, as I know of.” With that he stalked away from 
the counter mad all the way through and getting 
madder every minute. 

Just then the boss spotted him. “Hello, Bill!” he 
said, “how’s that prize orchard of yours coming on? 
I saw it Sunday as I drove by and it looked like a 
million dollars.” The grouchy look began to fade out. 
Then the boss went on: “What are you looking for this 
morning? The boy is a new one and don’t know all 
the ropes yet, but I’ll be mighty glad to help find what 
you want.” “Well, I did want a hand saw,” said Bill 
grudgingly, “but either you ain’t got what I want, or 
the kid thinks I can’t pay for it.” The boss smiled 
good-naturedly. ‘“We’ve got as good a line of saws as 
any store in the country,” he said, “and as to the paying 
—you’re good for anything we’ve got in the store. 
Come over here and let me show you a good saw,” and 





with that he took down a high grade saw, not the high- 
est priced one in the store, but one well up toward the 
top. He wiped the blade with a piece of plush and put 
it carefully in the farmer’s hands. “There’s a real 
tool,” he said. ‘Look at that blade. It’s the best steel 
obtainable. Won’t crimp or buckle, and the teeth hold 
an edge. Look at the handle—not a flaw in it, and 
put on the blade to stay. Try the hang. It’s perfect. 
That saw will cut fast and true, without blistering 
your hand or spoiling your temper. Look at that finish. 
It’s a saw you can be proud of in looks, as well as 
action.” 

Meanwhile the farmer was going over the fine points 
of that saw with an eagle eye. “Looks like the real 
thing,” he agreed, “and if you say it is, I’m satisfied. 
Wrap it up and take your pay out of this’ and handed 
over a crisp new ten-spot. He never even asked the 
price. He bought on service and pride. Do you get 
the point? A man is never flattered by showing him 
cheap merchandise. He is flattered unconsciously 
when he is shown something good, even though the 
price may seem high. He may intend to buy the 
cheapest article you have, but after seeing a better 
one, he either buys it or drops’*down the scale one or 
two points to a price he can pay. Invariably he buys 
a better article than he had intended to. 

Remember this also—when a man buys a worth- 
while article, even though he may kick at the price, 
he brags about it to his friends afterward. If you 
sell him a cheap, poor article and it goes bad, as it is 
almost sure to do in time, he will forget the price and 
call you all kinds of a flim-flammer for selling it to 
him. When a customer asks for an article, if you know 
he can afford it, show him the best you have. If you 
are not sure, at least show him something above the 
average price. Never show the cheapest. It’s easier 
to drop a grade than it is to climb one. Talk value, 
quality and what it will do. Appeal to his pride rather 
than to his price. 

You will soon find your sales growing and the profits 
growing with them. After all, it’s profits that pay 
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Southeastern Convention 


Reflects Trade Progress 


Hardware Dealers from Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia and Tennessee 
Meet at Atlanta, May 15-18— 
E. L. Almand Elected President 
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President 
oS. L. Almand 


IVE sessions, good speakers, inter- 
L esting question box discussions 
and a real hardware exhibit 
marked the convention of the South- 
eastern Retail Hardware and Imple- 
ment Association, held at Atlanta, Ga., 
May 15 to 18 inclusive. The South- 
eastern Association is made up of the 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee Associations, each of which 
holds it own identity, while merging 
with the Southeastern for greater 
efficiency. The convention proper was 
unique is that the separate State asso- 
ciations held individual sessions on one 
day of the convention, the balance of 
the meetings given over to joint ses- 
sions. The exhibition was one of the 
best held during the year, manufac- 
turers and jobbers being represented 
with high class educational exhibits. 
The Auditorium Armory was beauti- 
fully decorated and the booths were 
roomy and well arranged. The attend- 
ance was well above the average, and 
the only loser was the dealer who 
failed to grasp his opportunity and 
attend. 

The last year has been a progressive 
one for the great Southeastern Asso- 
ciation. During the past twelve months 
320 new members were added to the 
membership list, and much was added 
to the service rendered those who have 
affiliated. 

A large percentage of the credit for 
this remarkable growth in membership 
and achievement is due to the tireless 
efforts and efficient methods of Secre- 
tary Walter Harlan, who ranks among 
the most progressive of hardware asso- 
ciation secretaries. His report, which 
appears further on in his résumé, 
speaks for itself. Frankly, the South- 
eastern is to be congratulated on its 
organization and its officers. Its future 
as an organization looks bright. 


High Lights of the Opening Session 


The opening meeting was a joint ses-. 


sion with R. O. Noojin, president of the 
Southeastern presiding. It started off 
with a rousing song under the leader- 


ship of W. O. Barrow, and this was 
followed by the customary invocation. 

President Noojin delivered a forceful 
opening address, taking up the progress 
made by the association during the 
past year, and paying a glowing tribute 
to Secretary Walter Harlan. He also 
brought up many trade problems, in- 
cluding credits and collections, and the 
selling by jobbers to consumers and 
distributors not regularly in the hard- 
ware business. 

J. F. James, representing the exhib- 
itors, gave a short talk on the exhibit, 
its educational features, and the wis- 
dom of dealers taking advantage of the 
opportunity presented to learn more 
about the goods they sell. There were 
also short talks by jobbers, manufac- 
turers, visitors and trade press repre- 
sentatives, and the appointment of con- 
vention committees. 


Llew Soule Presents the Selling 
Problem 


The principal address of the open- 
ing session was that of Llew S. Soule, 














Secretary 
Walter Harlan 





Retiring President 
O. Noojin 


editor of HARDWARE AGE, dealing with 
the new business era and its problems 
from a selling angle. Mr. Soule took 
up the points of contact between the 
retailer and his customers, and out- 
lined the different phases in which the 
retail salesman needs and deserves in- 
struction and help. He stressed such 
contact points as knowledge, courage, 
energy and ability to tell of the store’s 
merchandise and service. He declared 
that there are three tests of any busi- 
ness. First, is it growing? Second, is 
the merchant growing with it? Third, 
are the salesmen growing with the 
merchant and the business? He advo- 
cated the gatherings of worth while 
facts on business and the elimination 
of useless red tape. 

One of the things which should be 
carefully studied, he said, is the sales 
force, and he presented a table show- 
ing in detail how the average retail 
clerk spends his working day. Mr. 
Soule placed the blame for selling 
inefficiency directly up to the merchant 
himself, who should make it his busi- 
ness to teach and encourage his em- 
ployees, and systematize his business 
to eradicate unnecessary walking and 
duplication of effort. He stated that 
the cost of hiring an employee for six 
months and allowing him to fail, ranges 
from $300 to $1,500. If a salesman 
gets $1,200 per year, he said, his salary 
is $3,200, plus the amount which ac- 
crues from sales that might be made 
to customers who never come back. 

In closing he stressed the importance 
of paying more attention to the hiring 
of employees and to their education 
after they join the sales force. Men 
should be picked first for honesty, then 
intelligence, and finally for energy and 
enthusiasm. He closed with the asser- 
tion that the visit of a customer to a 
store is worth just what the salesman 
can make it worth, and that what the 
salesman can make it worth is the mer- 
chant’s vital sales problem. 

The second day of the convention 
was given over entirely to separate 
State sessions. In the morning the 
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Ga.; C. J. Henrdyz, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Alabama delegates met on the stage 
while the Florida delegation assembled 
in the ladies’ parlor of the Auditorium. 
A. J. Marshall presided over the Ala- 
bama meeting, which developed into a 
question box session with W. H. Cum- 
mings in charge. 

The Florida meeting was conducted 
by President D. J. Conroy, while 
Charles A. Campbell handled the ques- 
tion box. 

In the afternoon the Georgia and 
Tennessee Associations held separate 
meetings along similar lines. Presi- 
dent W. L. Hogsed presided over the 
Georgia meeting, with J. Woods Ham- 
mond handling the question box. Mean- 
while President M. Richardson presided 
over the Tennessee meeting. 

Questions of special interest to the 
individual State dealers were taken up, 
and the sessions were intensely inter- 
esting and instructive. 


Harlan’s Report Indicates Great 
Progress 


The two features of the Thursday 
morning session were Secretary Har- 
lan’s report and the masterful address 
of R. W. Hatcher, member of the board 
of governors of the National Retail 
Hardware Association. Walter Har- 
lan’s report was a story of progress 
told in figures. He showed how there 
were only 256 members of the South- 
eastern Association when the merger 
of the separate State associations was 
made in 1916, while today’s figures are 
1131 active members, 128 associate 
members and 218 honorary members, 
a total membership of 1477. Of the 
active members Alabama has 292, 
Florida 236, Georgia 329, and Tennes- 
see 274. There was a gain of 320 active 
members in the last year. Eighty-five 
per cent of the total number of mer- 
chants in the four States eligible for 
membership are now enrolled. His 
report revealed that during the year 
260 members have made use of the sale 
and want list, 348 the information ser- 
vice, 114 the freight and audit bureau, 
3€ the collection service and 92 the em- 
ployment bureau. There were 100 ex- 
hibitors. Secretary Harlan  supple- 
mented his report with a radio talk 
which was broadcasted that evening. 


Hatcher Handles Distribution Problems 


The address of R. W. Hatcher, which 
followed the secretary’s report, dealt 


with distribution problems as related 
to the hardware man. 

He began with a few words of praise 
for Secretary Hoover for his work in 
aiding manufacturers to reduce produc- 
tion costs through simplification, and 
told of the co-operation of the manu- 
facturers. With regard to the distribu- 





W. R. Raines, Statesboro, Ga., presi- 
dent Georgia Association 


tion from jobber to retailer, he said in 
part: 

“It is the jobbers’ duty to provide 
for distribution of merchandise through 
his hands at a cost which will enable 
the retailer to serve his patrons as 
efficiently and economically as they can 
be served through other channels of 
distribution. The hardware _ whole- 
saler’s average cost of doing business 
in 1921 was 20% per cent. The re- 
tailer’s average cost was 21% per cent. 
The difference is too small and out of 
proportion, since it should not cost the 
jobber who is supposed to distribute in 
quantities, within 1 per cent of what it 
costs the retailer to distribute single 














W. L. Hogsed, 
Toccoa, Ga., 
retiring president 
of Georgia 
Association, and 








Mrs. Hogsed 







items. Where does the fault lie? Is 
it possible that retailers are demanding 
a service from the jobber which is 
unnecessary, and is thereby responsible 
for the jobber’s high cost?” 

He then gave the following as an 
example, taking an article which re- 
tails for one dollar. 











CONSUIMETS: CORE 6. os.66cceeccdes $1.00 
Retailer’s selling cost......... .215 
Retailer’s cost of merchandise  .785 
Jobber’s selling cost (20%%).. 161 
Jobber’s cost of merchandise.  .624 
Manufacturers’ selling cost 
MCh Od Ciiwieinwreseiaens 124 
Production costs............ 50 
Estimated net profits: 
Manufacturer ...... 38% % 
0 ere ee 34% % 
OMMNOOE <0 Sie anseevare 38% 
.06 
Cost: tO PROGUCE. 0. cecdinncecs 44 


It is this spread which the public be- 
lieves is too great, he said, and it is the 
job of all distribution interests to find 
out why costs are so high and how they 
can be reduced. The manufacturers 
have appointed a special committee to 
study these problems, and it is reported 
that the wholesalers have been study- 
ing comparative costs for several years, 
presumably to seek similar results. On 
the retailer, however, falls the brunt of 
criticism since’ he is the only one the 
customer knows. 


Thinks Jobber Sometimes Aloof to 
Retailer’s Problems 


“We feel,” he said, “that there is ap- 
parently a great apathy on the part of 
a majority of jobbers toward the prob- 
lems and struggles of the retailer, and 
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Left to right: Secretary Walter Harlan, Virgil Shepard, F. E. Miller, Van Camp Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ; O. K. Jones, 
Tenn.; Fred Young, Lake City, Fla.; J. D. Cottrell, Leesburg, Fla., and C. X. Balfour, 


Sweetwater, Tenn.; H. C. Ross, Jackson, 


I fear there is some merit in criticism 
that the jobber is willing to let us fight 
his battle as well as our own. 

“It is hard to understand the policy 
of aloofness which characterizes the at- 
titude of the local jobbers. There 
seems to be a well defined suspicion on 
their part that our associations form 
the nucleus of interests antagonistic to 
the jobbers’ interests. Why have they 
not heeded our invitation to be sociable 
to help us study problems common to 
both of us. 


Jobber Has Place in Chain of 
Distribution 


“The National Association has gone 
on record in recognition of the jobber’s 
place in the chain of distribution, which 
is from manufacturer to jobber, from 
jobber to retailer, from retailer to con- 
sumer. 

“We are not hostile to the jobber, but 
we must maintain our right to demand 
that he fulfill his function, if he is to 
remain in his present place. Can the 
jobber complain if suspicion arises by 
reason of his absence from our conven- 
tions, that he is unwilling to do his 
share in removing the obstacles to 
pleasant trade relations, and that he is 
sometimes guilty of unethical practices 
such as direct to consumer selling at 
merchant’s prices and indiscriminate 
quoting of wholesale prices on hard- 
ware items to merchants not engaged 
in the regular selling of hardware? 

“Right here,” he said, “I want to ex- 
onerate from blame the jobber’s sales- 
men, who are friendly to our interests. 
The fault is higher up. Let us hope it 
will be remedied. If not, there may 
come a time when the jobber will call 
on the retailer to help his failing pres- 
tige, and the call may come too late. 

“Even now signs of a new order are 





Savannah, Ga. 


appearing. I have in mind an insert 
from a manufacturer who quotes from 
Babson that distribution costs are ex- 
cessive, and follows with an invitation 
to buy direct from him and save the 
jobber’s profit. Let it be strictly un- 
derstood that the hardware associations 
are not promoting this line of action. 





M. Richardson, Laurenceburg, Tenn., 
retiring president Tennessee 
Association 


They still favor the regular line of mer- 
chandise distribution if it can prove 
adequate and furnish the retailer with 
goods at prices which will enable him 
to successfully combat other irregular 
lines in reaching the consumer. 
“But—if he fails to do this from 
reasons that will not or cannot be re- 
moved, then it is a logical sequence that 
action is imperatively necessary. Self 
preservation is the first law of nature, 
and this applies equally to business. 
“Tt would be well for jobbers to heed 
what now is a faint echo, and lend their 
energies toward study and application 
of the most efficient methods for more 
economical merchandise distribution. 


W. H. Cummings, 
Huntsville, Ala., 
president 
Alabama 
Association, anil 


Mrs. Cummings 


“The retailer is also at fault. His 
skirts are not clear. It is his duty to 
give his patrons as good service on as 
economical basis as they can get else- 
where. He should not tax their friend- 
ship by forcing them to pay more for 
services rendered than elsewhere. 
There is need of improvement not only 
in relations with customers, but in the 
relation of method as compared to other 
methods. 

“Are we awake to inroads in the 
hardware field by druggists, depart- 
ment stores, grocery stores, etc.? Do 
we study overhead and figure where we 
can reduce it? Do we figure turnover? 
Are we carrying dead stock and obso- 
lete merchandise? It is well to re- 
member that the public believes the 
spread is too great between the pro- 
ducer and themselves. This is ex- 
plained by many methods of distribu- 
tion whose slogan is: Cut out the mid- 
dle man. 


Retailers Not Profiteers 


“Retailers are not profiteers. Gov- 
ernment investigation exonerates them. 
The report shows that the average re- 
tzil hardware profits from 1913 to 1921 
only averaged a net 5.35 per cent. The 
largest profit for a single year was in 
1916 and amounted to 8.13 per cent. In 
1921 hardware merchants lost .08 of a 
cent on every dollar’s worth of goods 
sold. The retailer must get a reason- 
able margin beyond costs or fail. When 
the adding of this margin to his cost 
places his selling prices far above those 
of other sources of supply open to his 
customers, then it behooves him to de- 
termine the source of this and remedy 
it. It is no longer possible to do busi- 
ness in the old way. We see drug 
stores, chain stores and even grocery 
stores clutching at every hardware 
item that offers quick turnover, and 
easy sale through their plan of distri- 
bution. The fact that these items are 
in no way related to their principal line 
does not matter. Many small manu- 
facturers and even some jobbers are 
encouraging the pirating on other lines. 

“Individual dealers cannot solve 
these problems alone. They must be 
tackled through organization, not by 
concerted or specific action as a body, 
which is prohibited by law and is other- 
wise not desirable, but by following 
as individuals the conclusions and lines 
of action developed in our trade asso- 
ciations, and through statistical and re- 














Walter Harlan and his staff of Southeastern representatives. 


representative: 


Left to 
right: Roy Cannon, Fred P. Brown, field man and hardware insurance 


Walter Harlan, Francis Brown, Clifford Nolen and 


W. L. Morgan 


search work done by the associations.” 

The afternoon session was given over 
to talks and discussions on the handling 
of implements and farm power ma- 
chinery. 


The Closing Session—Almand Heads 
Southeastern 


The Friday morning session was the 
closing one and given mainly to routine 
work. It started with a spirited ques- 
tion box discussion on cash and credit 
systems with “Bill” Waddell in charge. 
Following this came the report of the 
resolutions committee giving thanks to 
those who had helped to make the con- 
vention a real success. 

It reiterated the indorsement by the 
association of the decimal system of 
pricing and packing and urged hard- 
ware manufacturers generally to adopt 
this system with the suggestion that 
Jan. 1, 1924, be fixed as an appropriate 


date for the change. The resolutions 
further approved simplification and 
commended the constructive action of 
the division of simplified practice of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The place of meeting committee rec- 
ommended Atlanta, Ga., as the place 
for the next convention. 

The last thing on the program was 
the election of officers, the following 
being chosen by the regular method of 
ballot: 

For the Southeastern Hardware and 
Implement Association: E. L. Almand, 
Social Circle, Ga., president; W. V. 
Edenton, Jackson, Tenn, first vice-presi- 
dent; G. S. Meserve, St. Augustine, 
Fla., second vice-president. 

Alabama Association: W. H. Cum- 
mings, Huntsville, president; A. T. 
Marchman, Dothan, first vice-presi- 
dent; A. W. Hawkins, Headland, second 
vice-president. 
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Florida Association: Charles A. 
Campbell, St. Petersburg, president; J. 
D. Cottrell, Leesburg, vice-president. 

Tennessee Association: Ira B. Tay- 
lor, Trenton, president; D. M. Cleve- 
land, Sweetwater, vice-president. 

Georgia Association: W. G. Raines, 
Statesboro, president; J. W. Hammond, 
Griffen, vice-president. 





D. J. Conroy, Jacksonville, Fla., 
retiring president Florida 
Association 


Walter Harlan was unanimously 
chosen secretary of the Southeastern 
Association, and also of the individual 
associations. 


Giving Women the Man’s Viewpoint 


T HE salesman at the cutlery counter 
of a Middle Western store found 
himself facing a fussy old lady one 
day who wanted to see all the various 
kinds of carving knives he had to offer. 
The salesman obligingly spread his 
stock of these knives on the counter 
and pointed out the merits of the 
various kinds. 

“J don’t like any of them,” snapped 
the woman. “It seems to me that 
you’ve got a very poor stock.” 

This aroused the salesman and 
rather angered him and he determined 
to put the sale over with the woman 
if he never did another thing. But 
how could he do so? It was far easier 
to determine to do this than to actually 
do it. 

The salesman did some tall think- 
ing and some very quick thinking, 





N architect friend of F. B. Gregg 
‘ of the Gregg Hardware Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., recently made a 
suggestion that has been adopted 


with profitable results. The archi- 
tect suggested that the line of show 
cases be moved back a few inches, 
which would throw the light more 





while the customer continued to fuss 
around with the knives and show evi- 
dences of preparing to leave the store. 

“You’re not the first woman who has 
said that!” declared the salesman, 
rather surprisingly. 

The customer looked up in astonish- 
ment at this, apparently almost unable 
to believe that the salesman was really 
making such an admission. 

“Yes,” went on the salesman, noting 
the impression he had made, “but it is 
only the women who ever say anything 
of that sort about our carving knives. 
The men declare we have the best 
stock and assortment they’ve ever 
seen!” 

The salesman let this statement sink 
in a bit before he continued. 

“And remember it is the men who 
are primarily interested in carving 








Architect Gives Dealer Live Tip 


directly into them. Then he sug- 
gested painting or enameling the 
shelves white, in order to make the 
cases lighter, more attractive and to 
furnish a more contrasting back- 
ground for the merchandise on dis- 
play. 

The cases were moved back and the 


knives. It is the men who use the 
knives, and it is the men who want the 
strong, simple, splendid knives we 
have for sale which are so easily 
sharpened and which hold their edge so 
well. So many women who are looking 
for something fancy in carving knives 
forget entirely that the kind of carv- 
ing knives they want may fail to make 
any kind of a hit at all with the men. 
And I’ve no doubt at all that the man 
for whom you are going to buy a knife 
would prefer one of our knives to any 
other knife.” | 

The woman hesitated a bit and 
began fussing with the knives. The 
salesman at once suavely called her 
attention to certain knives which, he 
stated, had been particularly liked by 
men. 

And the sale was made! 






shelves painted white. Now the first 
thing to attract the attention of the 
customer is the merchandise in the 


cases. All goods have been removed 
from the tops of the show cases. The 
general effect is very good and is 
already making money for the Gregg 
Hardware Co. 
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Heavy Hardware Association Favors 


Pittsburgh Base Plan 


American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Ass'n 
Meets in Chicago, May 15-17—Members 


Heavy Hardware Association held 

its fourteenth annual meeting at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill., May 15 
to 17 inclusive. The attendance was 
particularly good, 147 being on hand. 
The most important action taken by the 
association was the adoption of a reso- 
lution in which it declared itself unal- 
terably in favor of the Pittsburgh base 
plan of selling finished steel and at the 
same time instructed its counsel to in- 
tervene, if possible, in favor of the de- 
fense in the case now before the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

General discussion of the present 
status of the steel market and pros- 
pects in the coming months brought 
out a view which might be character- 
ized as conservative optimism. Andrew 
Wheeler, Morris Wheeler & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and chairman of the Iron 
and Steel Committee, pointed out that 
new channels for consumption of iron 
and steel are steadily developing with 
the result that the present large mill 
output is peing absorbed almost ex- 
clusively for domestic uses. Only 5 
per cent of the steel output of the 
country is now being exported, he said, 
and apparently shipments out of the 
country are no longer vital to prosper- 
ity in the iron and steel industry. He 
stated that he does not look for early 
changes in prices and added that the 
chances for violent fluctuation had 
been materially reduced through recent 
consolidations which have thrown the 
control of 70 per cent of the steel 
output of the country into the hands 
of four large interests. 

Comments by other members includ- 
ed the observation that the conserva- 
tive manner in which mills have booked 
business has prevented the pyramiding 
of orders and speculative buying with 
all its dangers. It was also empha- 
sized that nothwithstanding the slow- 
ing up of the building industry, there 
are other strong elements in the mar- 
ket, such as buying by the automobile 
industry, the railroads and the farm 
equipment manufacturers. 


Horses Coming Back 


A discussion of the horse in relation 
to the motor vehicle was the leading 
feature of a heavy hardware session 
which was presided over by C. R. Wil- 
liams, Williams Hardware Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. W. S. Dunham, president 
of the Horse Association of America, 
told of the extensive investigation 
which had been carried on by his 


‘Loe American Iron, Steel and 


Optimistic for Future 


organization. He asserted that it was 
now established that in short deliveries 
in cities there is nothing to compare 
with a horse in economy and that the 
tractor situation on the farms had 
solved itself in favor of a return to 
the use of horses and mules. A com- 
parison of the cost of operating horses 
and trucks conducted by the Fair 
department store, Chicago, showed a 40 
per cent economy in favor of the horse- 
drawn vehicles. 

L. Z. McKee, Canedy Otto Mfg. Co., 
Chicago Heights, IIl., stated that there 
i, a tendency among farmers to install 
small blacksmith and repair outfits to 
conduct their own work, due to the fact 
that fully 40 per cent of the rural auto- 
motive service stations in this country 
are former blacksmith shops. He 
pointed out the opportunity in the dis- 
tribution of blacksmith outfits to the 
farmers. 


Blacksmiths Do Big Business 


W. E. Murphy, assistant secretary of 
the Horse Association of America, 
stated that rural blacksmiths are en- 
joying better business than at any time 
in the past two years and that this was 
due to the fact that farmers were fast 
returning to the use of horses. He also 
pointed out that jobbers are selling 
more wagon wood stock and more iron 
and steel for horse-drawn vehicles than 
for some time past. 

Mr. Murphy’s remarks were con- 
firmed by C. E. Castle, Motor Wheel 





In Appreciation 


M. J. MANNING & SONS, 
Kansas City, Kan., May 19, 1923. 
“Hardware Age, New York, 

IN. Fee 


“Gentlemen—Your issue of the 
17th is a very fine one, replete 
with a splendid assortment of 
good literature and valuable in- 
formation to the manufacturer, 
jobber, and especially to the re- 
tailer. Sandy Travers - Aaron 
Burr story is very good; ‘The 
Sales Value of Knowing People;’ 
also the editorial comment. In 
fact, the whole number is a ‘hum- 
dinger,’ and I compliment you 
on it. 

“Very truly yours, 


“M. J. MANNING.” 











Corporation, Memphis, Tenn., who said 
that the prospects for the horse-drawn 
vehicle were encouraging. Reports 
obtained by the National Farm Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association from 
forty-four out of fifty-seven companies 
making farm wagons indicate that the 
output of these vehicles in 1923 will 
exceed 100,000, as compared with only 
67,000 in 1921. R. W. Donigan, Todd- 
Donigan Iron Co., Louisville, Ky., 
declared that the demand for wagon 
woodstock was the best in twenty 
years. Charles E. Faeth, the Faeth 
Co., Kansas City, said that his com- 
pany was selling as many horseshoes 
today as at any time in its experience. 

An extra for papering and packing 
bolts in small cases was proposed by 
W. F. McKenzie, Buffalo Bolt Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. In the dis- 
cussion of this subject, members of 
the association were opposed to the 
proposal on the grounds that many 
customers object to shipment of bolts 
in bulk because of the danger of los- 
ing the nuts and of mixing up sizes. 
It was also the consensus of opinion 
that bolt manufacturers can do the 
papering and packing much more 
economically than jobbers because they 
have counting machines and other 
facilities suitable for the purpose. The 
association, therefore, went on record 
as being opposed to any movement on 
the part of bolt manufacturers to dis- 
continue papering and putting up bolts 
in packages. 

Opposition to the fixing of resale 
prices by manufacturers of automotive 
accessories was expressed by George 
K. Conant, Sligo Iron Store Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. In his opinion, the manu- 
facturer should make a flat price to 
the jobber and permit the latter to add 
his own profit. 


J. B. Carse Elected President 


New officers elected for the coming 
year are as follows: President, John B. 
Carse, Ogden & Wallace, New York; 
first vice-president, Charles R. Wil- 
liams; second vice-president, G. M. 
Congdon, Congdon & Carpenter Co., 
Providence, R. I. Members of the 
executive committee for three years are 
as follows: E. McKay Froment, Fro- 
ment & Co., New York City, and R. A. 
Stephens, W. J. Holliday & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Members for two years: 
W. C. Hulshizer, Harold McCalla Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Quincy W. Wales, 
Brown-Wales Co., Boston, Mass. 
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CURRENT NEWS 








Quaker City Dealers Told How 
to Sell Goods 


C. O. Althouse Says Merchant Must 
Develop Individual Initiative 


The problems of successful merchan- 
dising were discussed by Professor 
Calvin O. Althouse, a specialist in com- 
mercial research and a_ nationally 
known educator, at the third annual 
banquet of the Philadelphia Retail 
Hardware Association, held recently at 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“It is not sufficient that we consum- 
mate the mere sale of an article of 
merchandise,” said Professor Althouse. 
“To continue in business it is absolutely 
necessary that we sell with personal 
interest and the thought of a satisfied 
customer who will return. You hard- 
ware men do a tremendous amount of 
good in furnishing the homes of the 
land with things that enter into their 
comfort and happiness. You must be 
not only concerned but vitally inter- 
ested in the homes of your locality. 
You must solve your merchandising 
problems from the inside and discern 
new avenues of approach and new 
fields of consumption. The problem of 
successful merchandising or distribu- 
tion are yours as well as the jobber 
or the manufacturer. A_ successful 
merchant must be the dynamic factor 
in his place of business, and business 
must continue not in spite of himself 
but by virtue of his own personality 
invested in the business. Individuality 
and personality are more important 
now than ever in the history of busi- 
ness.” 

Professor Althouse referred to the 
late John Wanamaker, who, although 
gone from his great establishment, has 
left his personal imprint so deeply and 
decisively that time will preserve 
rather than efface the effects of his 
individuality. 

“The hardware business demands a 
fine sense of intelligence as well as 
initiative, and the fellow who studies 
his community naturally develops an 
initiative peculiar to himself that 
makes him stand out paramount among 
his fellow men. It is most essential 
that you be able to transmit to others 
your thoughts and plans in order to 
meet ever-changing conditions in your 
organizations. You must possess stimu- 
lative consciousness to qualify and 
meet the conditions of tomorrow— 
transacting business as you did or are 
today will not do for tomorrow—you 
must master the resources that are 
yours. 

“The head of one of the largest mer- 
chandising concerns in the world was 
asked how it felt to have so many 
people working for him, and in reply 
he suggested that the question be 
changed to ‘How does it feel to work 
with so many people?’ These are the 
days of cooperation and adaptability— 
hold fast to the good things of yester- 
day but clothe them in the requirements 
to today. Yours is a job big enough 
for the best among you—have the 
courage to tackle that job and make 
it bear the impress of your personality, 





for in a sense yours is a coveted con- 
dition.” 

The banquet and entertainment pro- 
gram was prepared by C. Richard Wat- 
son and William F. Brown. 


Adams to Represent Savage 
Arms Corp. on Pacific 
Coast 

In a recent letter to Pacific Coast job- 


bers, the Savage Arms Corporation an- 
nounced the appointment of C. W. 





Cc. W. Adams 


Adams as resident representative for 
the Savage-Stevens lines. 

Mr. Adams has been associated with 
the arms industry for a number of 
years and is well acquainted with the 
Western jobbing territory. The ap- 
pointmert of Mr. Adams follows the 
retirement of F. P. Kelley, who was 
formerly identified with the Savage 
Arms Corporation for many years. Mr. 
Adams’ headquarters will be at Oak- 
land, Cal. 


Rubber Merger Completed 


John J. Watson, Jr., chairman of the 
board of directors of the Lee Rubber & 
Tire Co., Akron, Ohio, announces that 
his company has purchased the Repub- 
lic Rubber Co., at Youngstown, Ohio, 
the latter company having been in the 
hands of receivers for several years. 
It is understood that a new Ohio cor- 
poration will be formed to operate the 
plant of the Republic Rubber Co., the 
stock of which will be owned by the Lee 
Rubber & Tire Co., this latter company 
having no bonded debt or preferred 
stock outstanding. The new owners 
will continue to manufacture the prod- 
ucts formerly made by the Republic 
Rubber Co. 





SCHLATTER DEAD AT 71 


Founded C. C. Schlatter & Co. and 
Orchestra at Fort Wayne 


Christian C. Schlatter, president of 
C. C. Schlatter & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
died at his home, 401 East Wayne 
Street, from diabetes. Mr. Schlatter, 
who was seventy-one years old, had 
been in poor health for some time and 
was not actively engaged in business at 
the time of his death. 

Mr. Schlatter first became associated 
with the hardware business at an early 
age when he entered the hardware busi- 
as a clerk for Morgan & Beach, at Fort 
Wayne. 

Later he formed a partnership with 
H. P. Pfeiffer and engaged in business 
at the northeast corner of Clinton and 
Columbia Streets, where his store has 
been located ever since. In 1899 he 
bought the Pfeiffer interests and incor- 
porated the present company. At that 
time stock was issued to all the em- 
ployees who wished to take a financial 
interest in the store. 

In addition to his hardware interests. 
Mr. Schlatter was a director in the Old 
National Bank. He was also a thirty- 
second degree Mason, a Knight Tem- 
plar and a member of the Shrine. He 
was a lover of music and organized the 
C. C. Schlatter Orchestra, which has 
become an institution in Fort Wayne. 

Surviving Mr. Schlatter are his 
widow, one son, Harry C.; two sisters 
and two brothers. 


Allith-Prouty Co. Reorganized 


The reorganization of the Allith- 
Prouty Co., manufacturer of builders’ 
hardware, Danville, Ill., was recently 
completed. The new corporation, which 
will carry the same name as heretofore, 
was incorporated in Delaware instead 
of in Illinois, as formerly, and is now 
in a sound financial position. The offi- 
cers of the conmtpany are as follows: 
Donald E. Willard, president; William 
S. Furry, vice-president; and Carl L. 
Liebau, secretary and treasurer. 


Seattle Man Manager Milwaukee 
Store 


A. G. Heinmiller, for 12 years with 
the Ernst Hardware Co., Seattle, 
Wash., is now manager of retail sales 
of the Phillip Gross Hardware Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Heinmiller man- 
aged the Ernst builders’ hardware de- 
partment for seven years and was then 
sales manager for five years. He also 
personally designed the Ernst store, 
which is said to be one of the finest in 
the country. 


Beverly Firm Acquires Churn 


Rights 


The Reynolds, Brown Co., Beverly, 
Mass., has recently acquired the sole 
manufacturing and selling rights of 
the “Lightning” butter mixer and 
churn, formerly marketed by Stewart- 
Skinner Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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Foreign Paint Expert Impressed 
by American Factory 


Methods 





Europe Now Favors Enamels for 
Outside Work—Conditions 


Improving on Continent 


J. Colaco Osorio, representing - the 
Ripolin Company of Paris, Amsterdam 
and London, is now in America making 
a study and inspection of paint and 





J. Colaco Osorio 


varnish manufacturing methods of the 
country as the guest of The Glidden Co., 
manufacturer of paint and varnish, 
Cleveland, Ohio, with whom the Ripolin 
Company became affiliated about two 
years ago. New York, Reading, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Boston and several other 
cities where Glidden organizations are 
located, have been included in Mr. 
Osorio’s itinerary. 

“I have been greatly impressed,” Mr. 
Osorio said, “with the remarkable pro- 
gress made by American paint and 
varnish manufacturers during the last 
few years, and I am particularly inter- 
ested in the spirit of cooperation I see 
manifested in every part of the indus- 
try. As one outstanding example of 
this, I might mention the ‘Clean Up 
and Paint Up’ and ‘Save the Surface’ 
campaigns which: your larger manu- 
facturers have conducted during the 
last few years. This is a step in the 
right direction. It is a sign of even 
greater things to come in the future.” 

Mr. Osorio’s entire business life has 
been spent in the paint and varnish 
business. He was originally associated 
with the Ripolin Co. in both Holland 
and France, and it was largely through 
his efforts that Ripolin was first intro- 
duced into England 23 years ago. At 
that time the use of enamels in Eng- 
land was in its infancy, its use for ex- 
terior work as well as for industrial 
work being practically unknown. 

“Enamels have made a phenomenal 
progress throughout England during 
the last twenty years,” said Mr. Osorio. 
“It is now: a common thing to see home 





exteriors painted with enamel paint. 
Even iron bridges, telephone poles and 
other surfaces can be painted with 
enamel paints economically. This is a 
recent development. English railroad 
coaches, automobiles and big trans- 
Atlantic liners have been finished with 
enamel for many years. Not only in 
England but in other countries on the 
Continent there has been a tendency 
to replace old systems of painting and 
varnishing by the use of an enamel 
paint. The reason is both one of sav- 
ing in labor and saving in costs due to 
the long life of the enameled surface. 

“I have been much interested in the 
modern paint and varnish manufactur- 
ing methods employed ‘in the American 
plants I have visited,” Mr. Osorio con- 
tinued. “American paint chemists are 
to be congratulated upon the innova- 
tions they have developed. There is 
a wonderful advantage to be gained 
by an exchange of ideas. 

“We can all get many lessons from 
the old Holland chemists who develop 
high-grade products, but it is through 
American production methods that 
these better kind of painting materials 
are made available to the paint trade 
in general and to the home owner.” 


Lumber Man Buys Wood 
Hardware Co. 


R. E. Hines, president of the Hines 
Lumber & Coal Co., El Paso, Tex., has 
purchased the stock and business of 
the J. B. Wood Hardware & Rubber 
Co. of El Paso, which will be operated 
— the name of the Hines Hardware 


The present location on Stanton 
Street will be retained and a full line 
of household and shelf hardware will 
be carried in addition to mechanics’ 
tools and building supplies. The com- 
pany will also extend its sporting 
goods department in which will be car- 
ried fishing tackle and hunting equip- 
ment and supplies. 


Gold Medal Selling Helps 


“Free Advertising and_ Selling 
Helps” is the title of a folder recently 
issued by the Gold Medal Camp Fur- 
niture Co., manufacturers of folding 
furniture, Racine, Wis. The folder pic- 
tures and describes the many selling 
helps which the company supplies to 
merchants handling its line. Offerings 
are made of booklets, counter signs, 
window signs, lantern slides, newspaper 
electros, catalog electros and mats of 
line drawings showing porch scenes. 
camp scenes and tourist scenes. Also 
sample newspaper ads. are worked out 
in a very splendid manner. 


Lester Sanders, Corney & Sanders, 
Waltham, Mass., has retired from the 
firm and will open a new hardware and 
paint store on Moody Street, that city. 





Robert Ball, Montague, Mass., has 
assumed management of the seed and 
fertilizer department, F. I. Webster 
Hardware Co., Greenfield, Mass. 





Chicago Firm Opens Office in New 
York City 

Herbert H. Frost, Inc., 154 West 
Lake Street, Chicago, has opened a New 
York City office at 30 Church Street, 
under the direction of M. Frank Burns 
as district sales manager. Mr. Burns 
was formerly with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. of East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The opening of Herbert H. Frost’s 
New York office is one of the moves 
toward general expansion of its or- 
ganization, it is said, through district 
sales offices, and will be followed by 
the opening of similar offices in San 
Francisco and other cities. 


Central Hdw. Co. Celebrates 21st 
Anniversary 


The Central Hardware Co., Lorain, 
Ohio, recently celebrated the twenty- 
first anniversary of its founding by 
publishing a four-page supplement in 
The Lorain Times+Herald. 

In a short article O. F. Dellenbaugh, 
owner and manager of the company, 
outlines the changes of the past two 
decades and observes that “people are 
far different than they were twenty- 
one years ago. 

“People are in more of a hurry now,” 
he said. “We don’t find many folks 
who come in and visit in the store as 
they used to do. They come in and 
briskly announce their desires, receive 
it and then hurry on to do further 
shopping elsewhere. They seem to 
have a better idea of merchandise and 
know pretty much what they want, and 
if the merchant can show it to them, 
there is little difficulty in completing 
the sale.” 








Frank E. Wing, secretary and 
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New England News 


J. F. Riedell, recently with the Win- 
chester-Simmons Co., is now associated 
with Decatur & Hopkins Co., Boston, 
shelf hardware. Mr. Riedell has been 
associated with the hardware jobbing 
business many years and is one of the 
best known salesmen in that territory. 





The Union Cutlery & Hardware Co., 
Unionville, Conn., has sold its plant on 
Perry St., as well as its water privilege, 
and will build on another site in that 
village. 





J. Russell & Co., Holyoke, Mass., on 
May 5 celebrated its seventy-fifth busi- 
ness birthday with an official opening 
of its new store at Dwight and Race 
Streets. The business has been in the 
Russell family a great many years, Joel 
Russell in 1868 stepping into the busi- 
ness marking the beginning of active 
management. The present company 
was incorporated March 1, 1923, with 
Henry L. Russell, president; Newton 
H. Russell, treasurer; and Stuart A. 
Russell, secretary. 


The Southington Hardware Co., 
Southington, Conn., is offering to share- 
holders the right to subscribe to 1800 
shares of new stock at $25 a share 
in the ratio of one new for every ten old 
shares held. 
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Edward T. Ripley Dies 


Edward T. Ripley, senior member 
of the firm of Ripley & Bartlett, Ply- 
mouth, Mass., tacks, died at his home 
in Plymouth recently, in his seventy- 
first year. Mr. Ripley was born in that 
historic New England town, as a young 
man learned the tack makers’ trade, 
and for forty-six years manufactured 
tacks. He had a large acquaintance 
throughout the hardware trade. 


Chicago Retailer to Build 


The Stebbins Hardware Co., Chicago, 
one of the old established hardware 
stores of the downtown section, recent- 
ly purchased property on State Street, 
just around the corner from their 
present location on Van Buren Street. 
The new property is 40 x 100 and will 
be improved by the Stebbins company 
with a ten-story building and the finest 
retail hardware store that it will be 
possible to make. 

Plans have not yet been drawn for 
the new building and no definite date 
has been given for the starting of the 
work as they own the building in which 
they are located at present, but are 
making arrangements to put up the 
new building as soon as it is fount 
possible. 
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English Hardware Man Studying 
American Methods 


J. S. Leaver, Weston-s-M, County of 
Somerset, England, is in this country 
for the purpose of studying American 
hardware merchandising and manufac- 
ture. He will remain in America at 
least a year. Mr. Leaver has associated 
himself with the Chandler-Barbour Co., 
Boston. His father visited this coun- 
try when a young man for the same 
purpose, and his uncle did also, before 
the father. The younger Mr. Leaver 
has been in the English hardware 
business six years. During the war 
twenty-one men in the J. S. Leaver es- 
tablishment joined up, and the com- 
pany today has sixteen ex-service men 
in its employ. 

Mr. Leaver’s father remained in this 
country three years. At first he was 
associated with the Charles A. Little 
Co., New York, and later with a large 
Detroit firm. Mr. Leaver’s firm makes 
it a practice to mark all goods in plain 
figures, and pays the cost of delivery 
on most lines. American goods are 
handled extensively by the firm. Be- 
fore returning to England, Mr. Leaver 
desires to inspect plants of hardware 
manufacturers. 





Nathan D. Cass, president Cass Toy 
Co., Athol, Mass., has been made presi- 
dent of the Toy Fair Chamber of Com- 
merce, a newly formed organization. 
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Canadian Reciprocity Project 
Gives Congress Severe Jolt 


Farm Bloc Will Oppose Cut in Tariff on Agricultural 
Products—Imports Show—Big Postal 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28, 1923. 


OMINENT protectionist mem- 
bers of the Senate and House, of 
whom there are several now in 

Washington, have been given a severe 
jolt by the proposition submitted in the 
Canadian House of Commons last week 
by Prime Minister Fielding that a reci- 
procity agreement be negotiated with 
the United States. Any plan looking 
to the reduction of duties of the pres- 
ent tariff law, whether by reciprocal 
trade agreements or otherwise, arouses 
strong opposition among the majority 
leaders of both houses and it is dollars 
to doughnuts that Mr. Fielding’s proj- 
ect, if it is presented to our State De- 
partment, will speedily find its way to 
the scrapheap. 

The suggestion of the Canadian 
Prime Minister is the merest outline of 
a reciprocity arrangement, but in view 
of our experience during the Taft ad- 
ministration and the long chain of con- 
sequences that followed, it requires but 
the slightest reference to this subject 
to send cold chills up and down the 
spines of the protectionist leaders in 
Congress. They know intuitively what 
is in the mind of the Canadian Premier 
and it isn’t necessary to furnish a bill 
of particulars. 


Wants Market for Surplus Food 


The Canadian proposition is under- 
stood to be a very simple one. . Canada 
is seeking a reduction in the rates of 
the United States tariff on agricultural 
products. She does not propose that 
the duties on manufactured articles 
shall be cut. , 

This was to have been expected in 
view of the fact that the western prov- 
inces of the Dominion raise a surplus 
of agricultural products while of man- 
ufactured goods Canada produces in 
but few lines any more than she can 
easily consume. The _ agricultural 
schedule of the Fordney-McCumber Act’ 
is therefore in the minds of Mr. Field- 
ing and his associates. 

In return for substantial cuts in the 
rates on Canadian food products enter- 
ing the United States, “Our Lady of 
The Snows” would scale down the rates 
on her own tariff on numerous manu- 
factured items, the most important pre- 
sumably being agricultural implements 


Service Deficit Looms 
By W. L. Crounse 


which, of course, the Canadian farmer 
desires to obtain at the lowest possible 
cost. These implements are made in 
Canada to a very substantial extent 
both by Canadian concerns and Cana- 
dian branches of American firms, but 
evidently the influence of the manufac- 
turers of the Dominion is not so high- 
ly regarded by the Canadian Premier 
as that of the horny-handed sons of toil 
who raise her surplus food products. 


Farm Bloc Leads Opposition 


The most active opponents of Mr. 
Fielding’s project are naturally the 
leaders of the agricultural bloc in Con- 
gress. So far as this contingent of the 
Senate and House is concerned the 
Fordney-McCumber act is composed of 
but a single schedule; namely, that 
which imposes higher duties on most 
classes of agricultural products than 
any tariff law before enacted in the his- 
tory of the country. 

It is of but small consequence to the 
farm bloc that American manufactur- 
ers might sell an additional hundred 
million or so dollars’ worth of their 
finished products to the Canadians un- 
der a reciprocity arrangement. Such 
sales would have to be made, they con- 
tend, at the expense of the American 
farmer and after having spent nearly 
two years in securing adequate protec- 
tion for the food producers of the coun- 
try the farm bloc does not now propose 
to stand by while the administration 
sacrifices these hard-won benefits. 

Talk to a member of the farm bloc 
for two minutes and he will insist upon 
telling you the story of the reciprocity 
agreement negotiated with Canada by 
the Taft administration. This ill- 
starred treaty was finally rejected by 
Canada, but it was fought hard by rep- 
resentatives in Congress of the agricul- 
tural interests which, however, had not 
acquired the tremendous influence they 
now exert-in the councils of both par- 
ties in both houses. 


Reciprocity Provision Repealed 


The provision of the tariff laws under 
which the Taft agreement was nego- 
tiated was retained upon the statute 
books for a considerable period after 
the Canadian reciprocity treaty was 
abandoned, but during the last Con- 


gress the farm bloc made it its busi- 
ness to see that the authority of the 
President to negotiate similar treaties 
was very substantially curtailed if not 
entirely revoked. The farm bloc these 
days rarely misses a trick. 

Some ingenious speculation is being 
indulged in about the Capitol as to 
whether President Harding, under the 
provisions of the flexible tariff, might 
not negotiate a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with Canada. He is authorized 
by the Fordney-McCumber Act to re- 
duce rates not more than 50 per cent 
if, in his judgment, they are too high. 

Of course, Congress in drafting the 
flexible clauses did not have in mind 
their utilization as a basis for reciproc- 
ity arrangements and under the cir- 
cumstances it is highly improbable that 
the President would seek to distort 
them for the purpose of making a 
treaty with Canada. In my opinion, 
however, it would be impossible for him 
to do so because under the “most-fav- 
ored-nation” clauses in our treaties 
with nearly all the countries of the 
world tariff concessions made to any 
nation must be made to all those pre- 
pared to grant reciprocal advantages in 
return. 

It would, therefore, seem to be out 
of the question for the President to 
utilize the existing tariff law as a basis 
for the negotiation of a reciprocity 
treaty with Canada, and I think it may 
be safely left to the agricultural bloc 
to see to it that no specific authority is 
given the President to enter into such 
an arrangement. 


Some Unwritten History 


While the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
bill was pending in the House and Sen- 
ate a project originating with the Ca- 
nadian Government, but informally pre- 
sented, looking to the negotiation of a 
comprehensive reciprocal trade arrange- 
ment was laid before both the Ways 
and Means and Finance Committees. At 
the same time several prominent Cana- 
dians not directly connected with the 
Government but undoubtedly operating 
with its full knowledge and consent 
spent several weeks in Washington 
feeling out sentiment in Congress. 





(Continued on page 70) 
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Trade Concerned About Prices 
and Disposal of Spring Goods. 


retail sales retarded by unseasonable weather, the price movement in the hardware mar- 


\ \ 71TH buying on a hand to mouth basis, construction work curtailed by high costs, and 


kets is beginning to show indications of a receding tendency. 


Collections are reported to be unsatisfactory. Jobbers are ordering on a conservative basis 
for fall and winter requirements. Salesmen coming from the road report that retailers in the 
agricultural sections are complaining about high prices, and that they show concern about their 
ability to dispose of their spring goods because of the lateness of the season. 





Manufacturers’ Price Changes 


HE Gray Iron Casting Co., Springfield, Ohio, has 
advanced prices 10 per cent on cast iron hammers, 
etc. 


The Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, 
Mass., advanced prices $1 each on its double-barrel 
shotgun, 40c. each on its single-barrel shotgun, 25c. 
each on its I. J. and U. S. revolvers. 


American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., reduced 
prices on common brass and sheet copper products 
144c. and lc. on brass and copper seamless tubes. 


Pelouze Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIll., advanced prices on 
family scales 25c. each. 


Merwin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., is reported to have ad- 
vanced prices on its line of mop handles. 

Gray Iron Foundry Co., Reading, Pa., advanced 
prices on its No. 70 fruit presses. 

F. J. Meyers Co., Hamilton, Ohio, is reported to 
have advanced prices on its line of mouse and rat traps. 

Leading manufacturers have announced fall datings 
on woven wire fence. Prices remain unchanged, the 
discounts being 6714 per cent off list to jobbers, and 
65 per cent off list to retailers for straight or mixed 
carloads. List of Oct. 2, 1922. 

Basic and Bessemer iron have been reduced from 
50c. to $1 a ton. 





Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 





Important price changes made effec- 
tive during the week in the leading job- 
bing centers were as follows: 

New York.—Few price changes were 


announced were: Sash cord was re- 
duced 4 to 5c per lb. base, soldering 
coppers were reduced 1 to 2c per lb., 
cast iron hammers were advanced ap- 
proximately 10 per cent. 
Chicago.—The following changes in 
prices are noted in this week’s mar- 
ket: Butts advanced about 7% per 
cent; turpentine advanced 11c per gal.; 
strap and tee hinges advanced 10 per 
cent; wood screws advanced approxi- 
mately 20 per cent; solder and babbitt 
metal declined 1c per lb.; galvanized 





Prices Receding 


reported by local jobbers. Among those ‘e HE price movement during 
the past week indicates a re- 
ceding tendency. 

For the week ending May 26 
there were 15 major price ad- zinc. Advances of 10 per cent have 
vances and 8 reductions reported, 
as compared with 20 advances 
and 7 declines for the week end- 
ing May 9. For the week ending 
May 12, there were 51 advances 
reported and 2 reductions. 


per gal. and.shellac down 10c per gal. 
Jobbers have advanced prices on sin- 
gle and double barrelled shot guns 50c 
to $1 each. New prices for fall ship- 
ments on woven wire announced. Same 
discounts from list. 

Cleveland.—A reduction of 5 per cent 
has been made on high grade sash 
cord, copper rivets and burrs and sheet 


been announced on white enamel 
kitchen ware, automatic door closers, 
tacks, padlocks and night latches. Bit 
braces, malleable iron tackle blocks, 
garbage cans, ash cans and dampers 
have been advanced 5 per cent. Com- 
petitive grades, sash cord prices are 
unchanged. Heavy hammers, sledges 








steel sheets advanced 25c per hundred, 
and black sheets 20c per hundred. 


and some edge tools have been advanced 
10 per cent. This includes hatchets 


Boston—Structural rivets have been hand, all kinds of brass have been but not axes. Emery paper has been 
advanced 30c per keg, builders’ brass reduced 1%c a lb., and copper rivets advanced 5 per cent. Sandpaper prices 


trimmings, casserole frames, oiled duck and burrs are slightly lower. 
Pittsburgh Rumors of price ad- tendency. 


and coppered steel oilers, 10 per cent; 


have been revised, showing an upward 


window weights, $2 a ton, while slight vances on mine and railroad tools are Twin Cities —Weather conditions 


advances are recorded in air-tight current in this district. Sash cord re- more favorable to trade. 
stoves and turnbuckles. On the other duced 8c per lb. Turpentine down 15¢ changes announced. 





No price 
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Queries Reveal Hand to Mouth Buying in 
N.Y. as Banks Halt New Building Loans 








UERIES made during the past week in and around Commitments already made are being carried out, but 
New York show that the buying public is apathetic; mortgage and insurance companies are making no new 
that retailers are buying on a hand to mouth basis; loans. This is said to affect both home and business con- 
that jobbers are making conservative estimates for fall struction and may result, according to some authorities, 
and winter requirements, and that manufacturers are not in throwing 80,000 men out of work during June. 
overburdened with orders to the extent they were be- Price changes in the local hardware market were neg- 
lieved to have been six weeks ago. ligible during the past week. Jobbers see in this an at- 
The building situation has developed into a serious pre- tempt on the part of manufacturers to halt the upward 
dicament. The strike of 2000 bricklayers has resulted in movement, which has already curtailed buying in many 
an almost complete stopping of loans for new projects. sections. 
BOLTS AND NUTS.—Pick-up interest gular tines, wood D handle, strapped 75 per cent. Iron bright, round and 
ferrule: $21.40 per doz. Same, with oval head, 72% per cent. Iron blued, 
is fairly active. Prices firm; stocks malleable D handle, $19.20 per doz. flat head, 75 per cent plus 5 per cent 
fair. Subject to 5 per cent additional dis- to net amount of invoice. Iron, blued, 
: ‘ count for bundle lots. round head, 72% per cent; brass, flat 
Ro read quotations, f. 0. b. New Manure Forks.—Malleable D handle, head, 70 per cent. Brass, round and 
4 12-in. oval tines, strap ferrule, oval head, 67% per cent. Hot gal- 
Square nuts, %-in., 16c. to 17c. per $12.25 per doz. Same, with wood D vanized flat head, 60 per cent; nickel 
ib.; fe-in., 15c. to 16c. per Ib.; %-in., handle, $14.85 per doz. Fork with 5 plated, flat head, 62% per cent. Some 
13¢. to 14¢. per lb.; ys-in., 12c. to 13c. 12-in. oval tines, wood D handle, jobbers give an extra 20 per cent on 
per Ib.; %-in., lle. to i2c. per Ib.; strap ferrule, $18.25 per doz. Fork wood screws. 
%-in., 10. to llc. per lb.; %-in., 9c. with 6 12-in. oval tines, wood D Machine screws, rolled thread, iron, 
to 10c. per Ib. handle, strap ferrule, $20.45 per doz. flat and round, No. 2 and 3, 57% per 
Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in. Extra heavy manure forks, 4 oval cent; No. 4 and larger, 66% per cent. 
and smaller, 25 and 10 to 25 and 5 tines, 15-in., strap ferrule, wood D Brass, flat and round, No. 2 and 3, 
per cent; larger and thicker, 25 and handle, $18.85 per doz. Same, with 2% per cent; No. 4 and larger, 60 
| sae bs o_ nee et ‘ " 4 diamond tines, 15-in., $18.85. Extra per cent. 
| achine bolts, x 4 and smaller, heavy fork with 5 oval tines, 16 in. . 
| 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 per cent; larger long, strap ferrule, wood D handle, SCREEN WIRE.—Less talk of short- 
j and thicker, 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 5 per $24 per doz. Extra heavy fork, with ages; prices stiff; demands lessening. 
cent. 5 diamond tines, 16 in. long, strap 
Lag ada 30 and 10 to 30 and 5 ferrule, wood D handle, $33.25 per Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
per cent doz. Subject to 5 per cent additional Screen Wire.—Black, 12 mesh, $2.15; 
Semi-finished hexagon bolts, % and discount for bundle lots. extra, 15c. 100 sq. ft. on less than 24 
smaller, 60 to 60 and 10 per cent; Malleable Iron Rakes.—8 teeth, $3.70 in. Competitive grade, $1.90 to $2.20; 
larger and thicker, 55 to 50 and 10 per doz.; 10 teeth, $3.95 per doz.; 12 extra, 15c. per 100 sq. ft. less than 
per cent. teeth, $4.40 per doz.; 14 teeth, $4.80; 24 in., and 15c. for 100 sq. ft. for half 
Tinners’ rivets, 45 to 50 per cent. 16 teeth, $5.25. Toy rakes with 6 rolls. 
Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, teeth, 4-ft. handles, $3.60 per doz. Dull Finish.—Zince coated galvan- 
45 per cent; brass, 60, 10 and 5 to 70 Steel garden rakes, polished, 10 teeth, ized cloth, 12 mesh, $2.65; 14 mesh, 
per cent from new list. : a $7 per doz.; 12 teeth, $7.70 per doz.; $3.15; 13 mesh, heavy, $4.90. Extra, 
Toggle bolts, steel bright finish, 75 14 teeth, $8.45 per doz.; 16 teeth, $9.20 same as black. 
per cent. E per doz.; 18 teeth, $9.85 per doz. Steel Bright.—12 x 13 mesh, $4 to $4.10; 
Stove bolts, steel bright finish, 75 gravel rakes, with 16 short teeth, X H 14 mesh, $5.60 to $7.75; 14 mesh, 
to 75 and 5 per cent. : $11.21 per doz. Extra heavy road $4.30 to $4.35. Extra, less than 24 
Tron rivets, 45 to 50 per cent. Solid rake, 6-ft. handle, steel teeth. 14 in., 15c. per C; over 48 in., 60c. per C. 
copper rivets, 20 per cent. teeth, $12.43 per doz.; 16 teeth, $13.17 Copper.—14 mesh, $7. Extra, l5c. 
* Lock washers, 7 to %-in., 70 per per doz. Steel bow rake, light pat- less than 24 in. widths. No half rolls. 
cent; * to 5%-in., 70 per cent; jj to tern, made of one piece of steel, 12 Bronze.—14 mesh, $7.50; 16 mesh, 
1- + 70 ~ : —y tahini te . pany $7.25 per dor 14 teeth, $7.50 98. Extras same as copper. 
xpansion bolt shields, 65, and 5 per doz.; 16 teeth, $7.85 per doz. 
per cent. Hay Forks.—Two oval tines, 12 in. SCREEN DOOR HARDWARE.—Buy- 
Screw anchors, 75 and 10 per cent. long, 5-ft. bent handle, plain ferrule. ing limited to requirements. Stocks 
$11.05 per doz. Straight handle, 6-ft. 
COASTER WAGONS. — Good sales strap ferrule, 913.10. Fork with 3 good; prices firm. 
were reported during the week. Prices PY"), {NSS g?, ja lone: straigmt %4- Jobers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
firm; stocks assorted. handle, $12.20 per doz.; 6-ft. bent diamond bolt with knob and lever 
Jobbers’ quotations, f. 0. b. New go Bag 4 ot Rents, reverand heves Rens sane: 
York: ; , steel blade, assorted 6%, 7 and 7% ty to 1% i % desk ian $2.75 per 
Coaster wagons, with steel tired in., 4%-ft. handle, $4.14 per doz. % to 1% in., dark bronze, $2.75 p 
disc wheels, body 14 x 32 in., height Shank hoe, solid or assorted steel Se ae ee Sees eee ae 
15 in., diameter of wheels 10 in., $5.20 blades. 6 to 8 in., 4%4-ft. handle, $6.95 and lever handle, outside plate 1% x 
each. Same, with body 16 x 38 in., to $7.69 per doz. ; 7 4% in. for doors % to 1% in. thick, 
95.82 each. Rubber tired disc wheels, Floral Spades. — Solid steel round wrought steel, bronze re = 
body 14 x 32 in., height 15 in., diam- point. fren D handle, 94.16 per des. ee seep, Se ee, Se 
eter of wheels, 10 in., $5.57 each. Garden sets range from $10.71 to Wrought bronze in plain highly, pol- 
Same, with body 16 x S in., #19 $22.18 per doz : ; prop Ban antique copper finish, $14.85 
each. Coaster wagon with steel disc “S ’ ae i Z 
wheels, 11 in. in diameter, with body Py ogee ptr as Te eae Mortise-Screen Door Night Latches. 
18 x 40 in., specially constructed, $8.24 doz : ; . ; —Lever handle for inside, knob for 
each. : outside, lock case 3 R 2% hee — 
° 3 x 4% in., reversible 2 steel keys, 
FRUIT JAR RUBBERS.—Retailers re- RUBBER HOSE.—No marked interest; a doors %x1% in.. steel trim, iron 
. . i front latch, bronze plated or antique 
port slow sales because of high sugar Stocks good; prices firm. copper finish, $12.25 per doz. sets: 
prices. Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: bronze trim, with bronze front latch, 
Rubber garden hose, “Good Luck” plain or antique copper finish, $18 per 
ae quotations, f. 0. b. New brand; 11%c. per ft. ‘‘Milo” brand, doz. 
12%c. per ft. “Bull Dog” brand, 14c. i . — Loos in steel 
Fruit jar rubbers, 80 to 85c. per gr. cae ft. sentanl 4 "' “2% in., 1.75 —— ‘ton. 
Prices vary according to grade and pairs. Cast iron with steel spring, 
also in different sections of the city. SASH CORD.—Prices are easter; but 3-in. japanned, $1.35 per doz. pairs. 
In 12 gross lots, 75c. per gross. ‘tatewaat lags Cast iron, oo epaune?. double —_ 
— ° ‘ ing, not adjustable 85 per doz. 
GARDEN TOOLS. Interest siack; Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: pairs. Wrought steel, oil tempered 
stocks ample; prices firm. Cotton sash cord, 46c. to 48c. base, coil spring, , ee Plated. antique 
U ° per Ib. copper or du brass, with screws, 
_—— Se La Som Fock: Prices vary according to grade, and $2.75 per doz. pairs. 
otetienand r tines, nel D handles differ also in different sections of the Door Pulls.—W rougnt steel, 4m. 
$8.35 per doz. Adults’ size, 4 11-in. city. a rate Mn Bw pM oy 
angular tines, malleable D handle, ‘ ‘ P cael ae she cee dem iinae 
strap ferrule, $10.25 per doz. Same, SCREWS.—Consistent pick-up business a with plate. wrought steel, bevel 
better quality, $12.25 per doz. Same, continues at firm prices. edge plate, 7 x 2% in., pull 5 in. long: 
with wood D handle, $16.53 per doz. New York: bronze, antique copper or dull brass 
Same, with heavy wood D handle, Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New Yor finish, 91.90 per doz 
$18.25 per doz. Fork with 5 11-in. an- __ Wood screws, iron bright, flat head, —_ P ; 
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(Chicago Office of HARDWARE AGE) 
ROM all indications the belief is warranted that the 
Pineriet has stabilized. The few advances noted in 
this week’s market are not advances made recently 
Jobbers, at the time the manu- 
had stocks on hand 
sufficient to carry them up to the present time, and did 
not put the new prices into effect when they were made. 
Costs of nearly all manufactured products are now at 
the peak, and production has increased to such an extent 
Jobbers report that a 
large volume of business is being done, and prospects 
are regarded as being favorable for its continuance. 
The demand for spring merchandise is good, in view of 
the fact that we have had very few warm days. 


by the manufacturers. 
facturers made these advances, 


that there are very few shortages. 


ALARM CLOCKS.—Prices same as 


last reported; sales excellent; stocks 
adequate. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz. 
lots, $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, 
$13. 50 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots: 
Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 
in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. 
lots, $20.16 ‘in case lots; Lookout, 

$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Sleepmeter, $15. 12 in doz. lots, $14. 64 


in case lots. 
AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 


Heavy demand and scarcity of labor 
responsible for price advances. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 
Sales are naturally the heaviest at this 
time of the year, as tourists are plan- 
ning their vacations and need extra 
equipment. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs. —Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c. each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion "Blue Box line, 53c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. 
each; A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Anderson | bo 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.6 

Horns.—E. A. Teste “iora), $4 


stocks, 


“eS. 

Jacks.— Reliable Jacks, No. 46, 
$2.50 each; in lots of 10, $2. 25 each: 
Simplex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, 
No. 6, 85c. each; National Standard, 
ae 21, $1.20 each. 

Pumps.— Rose, 1%-in. cylinder, 
$1.55 each. 


Chains.—Non-skid, dozen pair lots, 
33%, per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
a cent discount. 

ires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, fabric, $9.60 each; cord, a 95 
each; gray inner tubes, 3 
$1.42 each; red inner tubes, 30 *: 316, 
$1.95 each. 


AXES.—Prices firm; most manufactur- 
ers have sold output for balance of 
season. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4 Ib., 
$14 doz. base; double bitted, $19 doz.. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes, same weight, single bitted, $13 
doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 
$15 to $22 per doz., acording to 
quality and to grade of handle. 


BICYCLES AND TIRES.—Difficult to 
obtain deliveries from factories; stocks 
badly broken; sales excellent; factories 
are hopelessly behind. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—Large volume of 
business being done; present prices are 
held firm. 
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Stabilization Apparent in Chicago 
Market—Brisk Buying Continues 


buying, in expectation of more favorable weather, keeps 
a fair volume of business moving. 

Steel buying has declined, but mill activity is at record 
figures, and the output of all the steel mills is being 
absorbed just as fast as they can turn out their products. 

There has been somewhat of a let-up on new building 
contracts, owing to the high cost and the uncertain atti- 
However, there is enough work under way 
to keep all hands busy for the balance of the year. 

Reports from other commercial lines show that there is 
an undercurrent of uncertainty. 
being manifested in the hardware trade, as both retailers 
and jobbers report a very satisfactory turnover for the 
week, and there are no indications of abatement in buying 
activity or in the diminishing of the demand for hardware. 


tude of labor. 


However, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Large carriage bolts, 
40-5 per cent off list; small carriage 
bolts, 45-5 per cent off list; large 
sized machine bolts, 40-10 per cent 
off list; small sized machine bolts, 
50 per cent off list; all stove bolts, 
70-5 per cent off list; all lag screws, 
50-5 per cent off list. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Factories 
making excellent headway with orders, 
but shortage continues. Bathroom sets, 
steel inside sets and rim lock sets very 
scarce; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass a. in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pr.; 4 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets $2 per set; wrought brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set; 
cylinder front door sets, $8. 50 per set. 

CHAIN.—Steady demand for all kinds 
of chain; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$9.75 per 100 lb.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00 41% 
electric welded cow ties, $3 per doz. 

COASTER WAGONS AND SLEDS.— 
Jobbers report booking largest future 
sled business in history; coaster wag- 


ons continue in excellent demand. 
COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Prices unchanged; manufacturers have 
plenty of orders on hand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: Copper rivets and 
burrs, 30 per cent discount. 


CUTLERY.—Future and current orders 
for pocket knives, shears, scissors, 
butcher knives, table and kitchen cut- 
lery are coming in very freely from all 
sections. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Jobbers have fair stocks on 
hand and are able to make deliveries on 
any reasonable order; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 29 gage 5-in. lap joint 
gutter, $4.75 per 100 ft.; 29 gage 3-in. 
ae, pipe, $5.10 per 100 ft.; 
29 gage, 1% x 8-in. ridge roll, $4 per 
100 ft.; 29 gage 3-in. conductor el- 
bows, 91. 55 per doz. 


FIELD FENCE.—Stocks somewhat 
broken; orders coming in freely; mills 
are from forty to sixty days behind 
with their orders. 
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This, however, is not 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% per 
cent discount from lists. 


FILES.—Satisfactory business reported 
on files; stocks fair; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list;Nicholson files, 50-14 
per cent off list: Disston files, 50-10- 

10 per cent off list; Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 
FISHING TACKLE.—Steel fishing rods 
advanced 10 per cent; current business 
very good; fill-in orders have already 
started. 
GALVANIZED WARE.—All manufac- 
turers have confirmed a second 5 per 
cent advance on galvanized ware, ef- 
fective immediately. Local jobbers 
have not yet changed prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galva- 
nized water pails, 8-qt., $2.15 doz.; 
10-qt., $2.40 doz.; 12-qt., $2.60 doz.; 
14-qt., $3 doz. ; galvanized wash tubs, 
No. 1, $ doz. ; No. 2, $7.75 doz.; 
No. 3, $9 doz. 

GARDEN HOSE.—Excellent demand 
for all kinds of hose; factories from 
sixty to ninety days behind on molded 
hose. , 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. two-ply molded 
hose, 9%c. to 12%c. per ft.; %-in. 
cord hose, 8%c. to 10c. per ft.; %-in. 
wrapped hose, 13%c. per ft. 


GLASS OVEN WARE.—Dealers are 
showing a great interest in the window 
trim contest which closes July 1. These 
window displays are paying big divi- 
dends in large sales. 

We quote from jobbers’ 


f.o.b. Chi 
B 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 


stocks, 


Casseroles. — Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles. — Oval, No. 193, 12 
= No. 194, $16 doz.; No. 197, 14 
Oz 

Nursing Bottles.-—- Narrow neck, 
flat shapes and wide mouth, 4-0z. 
(narow neck only), 80c. doz.; all 
styles, 6-0z., $1.60 doz.; 8-0z., $2 doz.; 
10-0z., $2.40 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No. 202, $6 doz.; No. 


203, $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 
ea Pots.—2-cup, #20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24, doz.; 6-cup, $28 
Uti lity Pans.—No. 331, No. 
232, $14 doz. 
GLASS AND PUTTY.—Demand in- 
creasing daily; replacements from the 


factories slow; prices firm. 


$8 doz.; 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
ever 25-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all ——— as 


per cence discount. Putty, 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 


doz. packages, 65c. 


HANDLED HAMMERS.—Manufactur- 
ers behind with orders; sales active; 
prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-oz. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; Competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 

EYE HAMMERS OR SLEDGES.— 
Shipments from factory continue slow; 
prices firm; demand excellent. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: _Striking or black- 
smiths sledges, 5-lb. and heavier, 12 
cents per pound. 

HATCHETS.—Prices unchanged; 
mand active; deliveries slow. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, 919.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 doz.: warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $11.10. 


HICKORY HANDLES.—No changes in 
prices; manufacturers report costs con- 
tinually increasing, and they are un- 
able to keep up with demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory handles, No. 


de- 


1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.; 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected 


second growth white hickory handles, 
$6 per doz.; special white second 
growth hickory, $5 per doz.; No. 1 
hatchet and hammer handles, 90c. 


per doz.; second growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles, $1.50 
per doz. 


HINGES.—Local jobbers have revised 
prices on hinges. Stocks somewhat 
broken; satisfactory business reported. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges, 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57; 
6-in., $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10-in., $4.92 
per doz. prs. Extra heavy T hinges 
in bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., $1.85; 
6-in., $2.31; 8-in., $3.95; 10-in., $5.64 
per doz. prs. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS. — Replace- 
ment orders coming in freely; prices 


unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Peerless and Alaska, 
1-qt., $2.95; 2- rah $3.45; 3-qt., $4.10; 
4-qt., $5, less 20-10 per cent. Wh ite 
Mountain, %-qt., $3.50; 1-qt., .90; 
-qt., -70; 3-qt., $6. 90; 4-qt., 8.30; 
6-qt., $10.50; 8-qt., $13.50; 10-qt., 
$18; 12-qt., $21.60, less 50 per cent. 
Arctic, 1-qt., $3.80; 2-qt., $4.60; 3-qt., 
95.45; 4-qt., $6.80; 8-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., 
$11.10, less 50 per cent. 


LAWN FENCE AND GATES.—Prices 
unchanged; volume of business satis- 
ae. 
uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
oan Chicago: Lawn fence, 53 per 
cent discount; galvanized gates, 42 
per cent discount; painted gates, 52 
per cent discount. 
LAWN MOWERS AND GRASS 
CATCHERS.—Jobbers have not as yet 
changed their prices on lawn mowers, 
although several of the manufacturers 
have made a 10 per cent advance. 
Stocks are fair. . 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 12-in., $5.20 each net; 
14-in., $5.50 each net; 16-in., $5.85 
each net; 18-in., $6.20 each net; ball 
bearing lawn mowers, 4 blades, ad- 
justable bearings, 8-in. drive wheels, 
finished in gold, aluminum and blue, 


14-in., $7.50 each net; 16-in., $7.80 
each net; 1044-in. raised open drive 
wheel, 4 tempered steel blades, reel 


6-in. diameter, finished in aluminum, 
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gold and green, red and gold striped, 
$9.50 each net. Some, 16-in., 95 
each net; some, 18-in., $10.45 each 
net; 20-in., 911.15 each net. 

Grass catchers, wire frame, adjust- 
able heavy iron bottoms, white duck, 
for mowers 12 to 16-in., $9 per doz. 
net. Same for mowers 16 to 20-in., 
$10.50 per doz. net. 


NAILS.—Nails are moving in excellent 


volume; jobbers’ stocks somewhat 
broken; prices firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: Common wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 
l-in. and longer; $2.50 for shorter 
than 1-in. 


OIL STOVES.—Prices firm; orders for 
future delivery coming in satisfactorily. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: New Perfection, 2- 
burner, $17.50 list; 3-burner, $23.50 
list; 4-burner, $29.50 list, all less 30 
per cent in lots less than 10. 
PAINTS AND OILS.—Turpentine ad- 
vanced 11 cents per gal. The balance 


of the staples remain the same as last 


quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Linseed Oil.— Raw, barrel lots, 
$1.40 per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.35 
per gal. 

Linseed Oil. — Boiled, barrel lots, 


5-barrel lots, $1.37 per 
$1.46 per 


$1.42 per gal.; 
gal. 

Turpentine.—Parrel lots, 
gal. 

Denatyred Alcohol.—In_ barrels, 
46c. per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 1410c. 
per lIb.; 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 
25-lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 12%-Ib. 
kegs, 15c. per Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 644c. per Ib. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $4.15 
per gal; orange, $3.90 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 

PREPARED ROOFING.—Sales heavy; 
prices firm but unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $2 per square; 
best tale surfaced, $2.20 per square; 
medium tale surfaced, $1.55 per 
square; light talc surfaced, $1 per 
square; red rosin sheathing, $85 per 
ton. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Steady demand 
for roller skates, and manufacturers 
are behind. Prices for next season will 
be announced soon and will be higher. 


ROPE.—Sales continue on a liberal ba- 


sis; prices unchanged. 

We uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brand, 18%c. to 20%c. 
per lb.; No. 2 manila rope, 17c. to 
18%c. per lb. base; so-called hard- 
ware grade manila rope, 17%c. per 
lb.; No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 14%c. to 16%c. per 
lb. base; No. 2 sisal rope, standard 
brands, 13%c. to 15c. per Ib. base. 


SASH CORD.—Local jobbers have not 
changed prices on sash cord; demand 
continues excellent. 
We quote from 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 
$10.80 per doz. hanks; 
per doz. nks. 
SASH WEIGHTS.—Foundries behind 
on their orders; prices ruling locally on 
standard sizes, in ton lots, is $50 per 
ton. 
SCREEN DOORS.—Business excellent; 
jobbers’ stocks fair; prices unchanged. 
We quote from wrod stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 241, 2 ft. 6 in. 
ft. 6 in., $28.80 per doz.; 2 ft. 8 in. x 


6 ft. 8 in., $21.75 per doz.; 2 ft. 10 in. 
x 6 ft. 10 in., $22.80 per doz.; : ft. x 

ft. 
6 f 


+ 


jobbers’ stocks, 
7 standard brands, 
No. 8, 912.50 


, $23.80 per doz.; No. 296, 
$27.15 per doz.; 2 ft. x f #t.. 
$28.20 per doz.; 2 ft. ’x 10 ft., $29.55 
per doz.; 3 ft. x 7 ft., $30.65 per doz. 


SCREWS.—Jobbers have revised prices 
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on screws, following recent advance 
made by manufacturers. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list: round 
head blued, 78% new list; flat head 
brass, 76% new list; round head 
brass, 74% new list; japanned, 74% 
new list. 

MA- 


SHEARING AND CLIPPING 
CHINES.—Locally the season has been 
backward; sales reported good. 


stocks, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1, ball- 
bearing clipping machines, $10.75 


No. 360 top plate, 91; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chines, all standard voltages, hang- 
ing type, $80; pedestal type, $85; 
dealers discount 25 per cent. 


SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Prices continue to decline; demand ex- 


cellent. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $27 per 100 lb.; medium 45-55 
solder, $26 per 100 Ib.; tinners’ 40- 
60 solder, $25 per 100 lb.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 Ib.; 
Standard No. 4 babbitt metal, $11 
per 100 Ibs. 
STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Many 
manufacturers have practically with- 
drawn from the market as to new busi- 
ness; future orders ahead of all previ- 
ous records. 
We quote from 


f.o.b. Chicago: 
Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 


jobbers’ stocks, 


6-in. nested 


blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28- 
gage, $16 per 100 joints; 26-gage 
918 per 100 joints. 

Elbows. — 6-in. blued corrugated, 
30-gage, $1.45 doz.; 28-gage, $1.60 doz. 

Coal Hods.— Galvanized,  17-in., 
$5.40 per doz. 

Stove Boards. — Crystal, 33-in., 


$23.90 per doz. 

STEEL SHEETS.—There has been a 
slight revision made in the prices of 
steel sheets by local jobbers. Ship- 
ments from the mills have improved 
slightly. 

We quote from 
f.o.b. : 28-gage 
sheets, $6.35 per 100 Ib. 
black sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. 


WIRE GOODS.—Deliveries from mills 


jobbers’ stocks, 
galvanized 
; 28-gage 


continue slow; jobbers’ stocks some- 
what broken; prices firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 Ib.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire. 
$4.60 per 100 1lb.; 80-rod spool gal- 
vanized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 
9 galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 10° 
Ib.; polished fence staples, $4.25 per 
100 lb.; catch weight spools painted 
barb wire, $4.30 per 100 lb.; 12 mesh 
black wire cloth, $2 per 100 sq. ft.: 

12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.35 


per 100 sq. ft.; galvanized before 
poultry netting, 50-714 of per cent 
discount; galvanized after poultry 
netting, 40-10-7% of per cent dis- 
count. 


WHEELBARROWS. — Demand _con- 
tinues active; deliveries from factories 


slow; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 Tubular, $7.50 
each; No. 14, steel tray and leg, con- 
tractor’s barrow, $7.25 each; Com- 
petitive grade, steel tray, $4.50 each: 
common wood bolted, $3.75 each: 
steel leg, garden barrows, $6 each. 

WRENCHES.—Local jobbers continue 
to accept business on the old basis, al- 
though several of the manufacturers 


have made advances. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
40-10 per cent off; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 
dle wrenches 40-10 per cent off. 
Stillson 60-10 per cent off; Trimo, 

60-7% per cent off. 
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Sales of Shelf Hardware in New 
England of Record Breaking Nature 


(Boston Office of HARDWARE AGE) 
EW ENGLAND has yet to experience real spring- 
like weather. There has, however, been less rain 


tions, say the jobbers, are not as prompt as might be 
expected under the circumstances. Jobbers admit they 
are partly to blame, the rush of business being a factor. 


than heretofore, and retail sales are increasing The consensus of opinion among wholesale and retail 
materially notwithstanding cool days and nights. Shelf dealers is that hardware values have reached their peak; 


hardware is, as might be expected, enjoying far greater 
activity than machinists’ supplies or heavy hardware and 


that the comparatively few changes recently reported, 
together with recessions in other commodities at least 


at the close of business this week there is every indication suggest so. There is an utter lack of speculation in the 


that goods billed out during May will be larger than for 


hardware trade, one of the most encouraging and sound 


any similar month in the history of hardware. Jobbing features. That retail conditions will be healthy and busi- 


hardware prices probably average a little more than 10 
per cent higher than a year ago, and the showing made 
by shelf hardware houses is at least partly due to this 
fact. 
The fact remains that the actual pieces of hardware 



































books than at any previous time this 
season. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Barbed Wire.—From store, galvan- 
ized, Waukegan, 80-rod reels, com- 
mon, $4.30 per reel; two-ply, $3.78 per 
reel; catch-weights, = $5.10 
per 100-lb.; two-ply, $5.0 

From the mill, f.o.b. * pittsburgh, 
galvanized catch-weight, in car lots, 
$3.90 per 100-lb.; in less than car lots, 
$4.15; two-ply is quoted the same; 80- 
rod reels, galvanized four-point in 
car lots $3.30 per reel; in less than 
ear lots $3.55; Lyman, four-point, in 
ear lots, $3.40 in less than car lots, 
$3.65; two-ply twisted, in car lots, 
$3.84; in less than car lots, $3.90. 


BARROWS.—Heavy shipments being 
made by the wholesale trade. Incom- 
ing orders remarkably good for this 
time of the year; distributors chiefly 
concerned with back orders. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Barrows.—Garden, standard makes, 
good quality, No. 4, $5.75 each; in lots 
of six, $5.50 each. Canal, No. 120, 
$3.50 each; No. 75A, steel gray, $6.50 
each. 
BOLTS AND NUTS.—Supply situation 
is not much better than it was a week 
ago. Jobbers anticipate some good 


shipments from mills within the near 


going into retail, and subsequently into public hands, is 
exceptionally large. The difference between the hardware 
and other retail lines of goods is quite marked. Collec- year ago the tendency was to restrict borrowing. 


BARBED WIRE.—Local jobbers are BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Builders’ 
more nearly caught up with orders on brass trimmings, on the other hand, 


future; demand for all kinds of bolts 


and nuts holds up well. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Bolts.—Machine bolts, with H. P. 


nuts, % x 4 in. shorter and smaller, 
cut threads, 30 and 5 per cent dis- 
count: larger and longer, 30 and 5 per 
cent discount. with C. T. & D. nuts, 

25 per cent discount: tap bolts, list; 

common carriage bolts, 25 per cent 
discount; Empire tire bolts, 45 per 
cent discount. Stove bolts, 65 and 5 
per cent discount; bolt ends 30 per 
cent discount; tire bolts, 45 per cent 
discount. 

Nuts.—H. P., all kinds, list; C. P. 
& T., all kinds. $1 off list; check nuts 
list: semi-finished hexagon nuts, 
* in. and smaller, 60 and 10 per cent 
discount; larger, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount: semi-finished case-hard- 
ened nuts, 50 per cent discount. 


BRASS.—Local market on all kinds 
of brass is 1% cents per lb. lower fol- 
lowing the announcement last week by 
Connecticut manufacturers of a simi- 
lar reduction in prices. 
























ness prosperous the balance of the year, is the common 
belief in the trade. Labor is well employed everywhere 
in New England with the possible exception of some shoe 


manufacturing centers where unions are fighting each 


have been advanced approximately 10 
per cent. 


BULBS.—Preliminary sien for open- 
ing summer homes and camps, coupled 
with recent reductions in prices have 
stimulated the demand for all kinds of 
bulbs. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Electric Lighting Bulbs.—Tungsten 
10 to 50 w., 32c. each list; 60 w., 37c. 
Mill type, 25 and 50 w., 37c. each list. 
Gas filled, 50 w., 50c. each list; 75 w., 
55c.;_100 w., 70c.; 150 w., 90c.; 200 
w., $1.15. Discount from stock 25 
per cent; on direct factory shipments 
30 per cent. 


CARTS, WAGONS, ETC.—Retailers 
placing good orders for Kiddie Karts, 
etc., some of them for immediate ship- 
ment and others for later shipment; 
prices unchanged. 

CASSEROLE FRAMES.—The market 
here on casserole frames is about 10 
per cent higher. 


CULTIVATORS. — Supply situation 
somewhat easier; jobbers receiving 
shipments from manufacturers and re- 
shipped on back orders; business run- 
ning far in excess of last year. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Midget, $3.35 per doz. three-prong 
cultivators, $6.45 per doz.; five-prong 
cultivators, $8.65 per doz.; all prices 
net. 


DRILLS.—Rumors of price advances 
have not materialized; business holds 
up well. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Drills.—Carbon, sizes up to 1\%4- in.. 
tapered and straight shank, 60 per 
cent discount to 60 and 10 per cent 
discount; bit stock drills, 60 per cent 
discount; center drills, 65 per cent 
discount: drills and  countersinks 
combined, 20 per cent discount; 
ratchet drills, 30 per cent discount; 
wood boring brace bits, 50 per cent 
discount; high speed drills, 50 and 10 
per cent discount; jobbers’ letter and 
number sizes, 50 and 10 per cent dis- 
count; electricians’ drills, 10 per cent 
discount. 

Reamers. — Bit stock, 20 per cent 
discount; bright square and T. S. 
standard makes, 65 per cent dis- 
count; checking, 25 per cent dis- 


other and production is held to a minimum. Banks are 





noted; 


flush with money and are asking industries and large dis- 
tributors of merchandise to borrow money, whereas a 


count; tapered pins, 40 per cent dis- 
count; escutcheon pins, 45 per cent 
discount; small fluted rose and socket 
reamers, 20 per cent discount. 


DUCK.—Oiled duck is now quoted 30 
per cent discount, whereas heretofore 
it was 35 per cent. 
ELECTRICAL GOODS. — No abate- 
ment in movement of goods out of stock 
shipments from manufacturers 
backward; jobbers have good stocks. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: ~ 

lron.—Demanco, No. 5, $3.50 a doz. 
net; in lots of five, $3.25. Domestic, 
$5 list less 30 per cent discount; in 
lots of six to 23, 30 and 10 per cent 
discount; in lots of 24 and more, 40 
per cent discount. Thermax, $3.30 
net. ged line, Nos. 902, 905 and 
909, $6.75 list; Nos. 9091 ‘and 9191, 
$7.70, in lots up to five, 25 and 10 per 
cent discount. in lots of six or more, 
35 per cent discount 

Toasters—Star, $3.50 net each, in 
lots of 12, $3.35 each, in lots of 25, 
$3.25 each, in gross lots, $3, each, 
Universal line, No. 946, $6.75 list; 
No. 945, $7.50; No. 947 (reversible), 
$8. Discount in lots up to five, 25 
and 10 per cent; in lots of six or 
more, 35 per cent. 

Curling trons.—Improved, $1 each 
net. Universal line, No. 9801, $6.25 
each list; N®. 9201, $6.75; No. 98011, 
with comb, $6.75: No. 92011, with 
comb, $7.25; discount in lots up to 
five, 25 and 10 per cent; in lots of six 
or more, 35 per cent. 


FENCING.—Several carlots of fencing 
have been received here the past week 
and immediately applied to hold up or- 
ders in jobbers’ hands, thus lessening 
the supply strain previously notea. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Fencing.—National line, 40 and 10 
per cent discount. Factory ship- 
ments, in car lots, 65 per cent dis- 
count; in less than car lots, 64 per 
cent discount. 

Staples.—Galvanized fence staples, 
from factory, in car lots, $3.90 per 
100 lb.; in less than car lots, $4.15. 


FOOD CHOPPERS.—Demand fully up 
to expectations; stocks in good condi- 
tion; prompt shipments being made. 


bd quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stoc 
Food Choppers.—Russell & Erwin 
line, No. e $27 per doz. list; No. 2, 
No. 3, $42. Discount 25 and 10 
per cent. 


FREEZERS.—The movement of freez- 
ers and parts is on the mend. 
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We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Freezers.—White Mountain, 1-qt., 
$4.85 list; 2-qt., $5.65; 3-qt.. $6.75; 
4-qt., $8. 25; 6-qt., $10. 45; 8-qt., $13.50; 
10-qt., $18; 12- -at., $21. 50; nw -qt., $25; 
20-qt., $33.20; 25-qt., $42. 

Arctic, 1-qt., list; al $4.60; 
3-qt., $5.55; - -qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.66; 
8-qt., $11. 10; 10- -qt., $14.80; 12-qt., 
$16. 65; 15- -qt., $23.30; 20-qt., $30. 


Jobbers’ discount, 50 per cent from 
store or factory. 


Alaska, 1-qt., $2.95 ust 2-qt., $3.45; 
3-qt., $4.10; 4- -qt., $55 6-qt., $6.30; 
8-qt., 3 20; 10-qt., $10.75; 12-at., $14; 
15-at., $17. Discount, 20 and 10 per 
cent. Alaska special, 2-qt. only, 
$2.25; less one-third off. 


GALVANIZED WARE.— Recent ad- 
vances in prices has had no influence 
on demand. 


We quote from 
stocks: 

Pails.—Galvanized, 
$5.60 per doz. list; 12 qt., 
qt., $6.90; discount 40 
Heavy, 10 qt., $8.55; 12 qt., 
qt., $10.50; same _ discount. 
heavy, 10 qt., $10.20; 12 qt., $10.70; 14 
qt., $11.60; same discount. Cement, 
14 qt., $24; same discount. Round 
bottom fire, 10 qt., $7.45; same dis- 
count. 

Ash Sifters.—Favorite, $6 per 
net; all wire, $8.40; No. 19, $3.65. 

Tuibs.—No. 200, "320 “per doz. list; 
No. 300, $23; discount 40 per cent. 


Boston jobbers’ 


light 10 qt., 
$6.15; 14 
cent. 


doz. 


Watering Pots.—4-qt., $6.85 per 
doz.; 6 qt., $8.90; 8 qt., $9; 10 qt., 
$10. 95; 12 at., $11. 75; 16 at., 

Coai Hods.—Japanned, with wood 
handles, 15-in., $3.16 per doz.; 16-in., 
$3.40; 17-in., $3.75; galvanized, with 
wood handles, 15-in., $4.34; 16-in., 
$4.80; 17-in., $5.16; 18-in., $5.60. 


GLASS.—Retail dealers placing orders 
for August and September delivery; go- 
ing business confined to hand-to-mouth 
orders; supplies ample. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Window Glass. — Single <A, 25 
bracket, 85 per cent discount; 34 to 
40 bracket, 84 per cent discount: 
larger, 82 per cent discount. Double 
A, all sizes, 83 per cent discount. 
Single B, 25 bracket, 86 per cent dis- 
count; 34 to 40 bracket, 85 per cent 
discount; larger, 83 per cent discount. 
—— B, all sizes, 86 per cent dis- 
count. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—Book- 
ings for guns and ammunition increas- 
ing. 


jobbers’ 


We from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ammunition. — Loaded _ shells, 25 
and 1 per cent discount; rim fire car- 
tridges, 25 per cent discount; center 
fire cartridges, 18 per cent discount. 

Drop Shot.—Smaller than R= &2.70 
per bag; B and larger, $2.95 per bag; 
Air rifle, Boy Scqut, shot, $4.85 per 
case. 

Guns.—Stevens’ line, 12 gage, 28 in., 
single shot, $9 each net; 16 gage, 28 
in., single shot, $9; 12 gage, 30 in., 
single shot, $11; 12 gage, 28 in., 
double shot, $18.50; 12 gage, 30 in., 
double shot, $20.75; 12 gage, 30 in., 
hammerless, $20.75 to $24.30. Savage 
line, shot, 12 gage, 30 in., $41.75 


GARDEN TOOLS.—Demand exceeds 
supply; orders are leaving jobbers’ 
hands incomplete; indications are for 
biggest season in this district since 
war days. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Forks.—Manure, 5 tine, malleable 
D handle, $15.45 a doz. net; strapped, 
$16.50; wood D handle, $18.90; 6 tine, 
malleable D handle, $17.75; strapped, 


quote 


$18.90; wood D handle, $21.20. Spad- 
ing, iron D ey ore 15.15 a doz.; 
wood D handle, $17. 

Hoes.—Field, Ba 7%-in., $8.25 
a doz. net; with te $9.10; riv- 
eted clasp, 7%-in., 20. 

Rakes.—Light Bn garden, 12- 
tooth, $4.50 a doz. net; 14-tooth, 
$4.88; 16-tooth, $5.50. Steel garden, 
12-tooth, $8.10; 14-tooth, $8.90; 16- 
tooth, $9.65. 


Edgers.—Turf, No. 12, $10.41 a doz. 


net 
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HAMMOCKS.—Interest in hammocks 
increasing rapidly; jobbers beginning 
to move goods out of stock. 
We quote from Boston 
stocks: 
Hammocks. — Standard makes of 
couch styles, $11.25 to $18 each. 
HANDLES.—The call for fork, hoe and 
rake handles shows no abatement; lo- 
cal stocks in fair condition. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Handles, hay fork, hoe and rake, 
25 per cent discount, regular; 25 per 
cent discount on quality lots. Wooden 
D-handles, 10 per cent discount. 

Fork ferrules, 25 per cent discount. 


HOSE.—Seasonable weather has _ in- 
creased the demand for rubber hose. 
Medium priced goods selling well. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Rubber Hose.—Milo, 12%%c. per foot; 
Good Luck, 11%c.; Bull Dog, 14%c. 
INSECTICIDES.—Increased retail de- 
mand; the wholesale market has slowed 
up somewhat, jobbers having caught up 

with deliveries. 


jobbers’ 


jobbers’ 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Insecticides.—Arsenate of lead in 


paste form, in 1-lb. packages, 25 to 
the case, 2646c. per lb.; in 2-lb. pack- 
ages, 25 to the case, 24%c.; in 5-Ib. 
packages, 12 to the case, 22%c.; in 
10-lb. packages, 12 to the case, 
1946c.; in 25-lb. packages, 16%c.; in 
50-lb. packages, 13%c.; in 100-Ib. 
packages, 12%c. In dry form, in 
1-lb. packages, 24 to the case, 33c. 
per lb.; in 5-lb. packages, 12 to the 
case, 29c.; in 10-lb. packages, 6 to 
ae case, 28c.; in 100-lb. packages, 

c 

Pyrex.—1-lb. jars, 24 to the crate, 
$7.32 a crate; in 5-lb. jars, 12 to the 
erate, $15 a crate; in 10-lb. jars, 6 to 
the crate, $14.15 a crate; in 25-lb. 
jars, 4 to the crate, $21 a crate; in 
50-lb. packages, $9.75; in 100-lb. 
packages, $15.75; in 300-lb. lots, $45. 
If ordered in %-ton lots a discount 
of %c. a pound is allowed; %c. in 
ton lots; and lic. in 2%-ton lots. 


IRON AND STEEL.—The movement 
of iron and steel out of stock is ex- 
ceptionally good; stocks fair. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.61% per 
100 Ib.; flats, $4.40; plain concrete 
bars. $3.76%; deformed bars, $3.76'%:; 
structurals, angles, channels, beams, 
$3.71%; tire steel, $4.80 to $5.15; open 
hearth spring steel, $8 to $10; cru- 
cible spring steel, $12; bands, $4.80; 
hoops, $5.80 to $6.30; cold rolled steel, 
$4.75 to $5.25; toe calk steel, $6.15; 
plates, $3.71% to $3.97%. 

lron.—Refined bars, $3.61% per 100 
lb.; best refined bars, $4.75: Wayne, 
$5.50; Norway, $6.60 to $7.10. 


NAILS.—Nails are 
from manufacturers 
of late, and jobbers 
hole in back orders. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

Nails.—Wire, $4.10 per keg, base, 
from store; from mill, in less than 
carload lots, $3.35 per keg, base, 
and in carload lots, $3.10 per keg, 
base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; Galvanized 
wire nails, 1-in. and longer, add $2.50 
per keg; shorter than 1-in., $2.75; 
cut nails, from store, $4.55 per keg, 
base; direct shipments, in car lots, 
$3.60 per keg, base; in less than car 
lots, $3.75; Tremont, cut nails, in car 
lots, $4.10 per keg, base; in less than 
car lots, $4.25; all car lots and less 
than car lots f.o.b. mill; galvanized 
eut, $8.15 from store: cement coated 
nails from mill, in less than carloads, 
$3.75 per keg, base; in carloads, $3.45; 
hard steel nails, from store, $8.10 per 
keg, base; from factory, $7.60; blued 
3-pennyweight, light sterilized lath, 
$2.05 per keg. 

OILERS.—Coppered steel oilers have 


been advanced 10 per cent by the manu- 


coming forward 
much more freely 
are making a big 


jobbers’ 
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facturers, but jobbers’ prices have not 
been adjusted as yet. 
PAINTS.—Retail sales running in ex- 
cess of expectations; re-orders being 
placed with hardware jobbers anda 
manufacturers. 


PLIERS.—Pliers are in good demand, 
according to jobber and retail dealers, 


especially those adaptable for use 
around automobiles. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Pliers.— Schollhorn line, N. 102, 
-in., $1.50; 5-in., $1.75; 54%-in., 
31° 90; 6- -in., $2. 10; 6%-in., $3.25: 7-in., 
$2.75; 8-in., $3.25. Discount, 25 per 
cent. 


RIVETS.—The market for copper riv- 
ets and burrs is slightly lower. About 
a month ago the market advanced 10 
per cent. Structural rivets have been 
marked up in a jobbing way about 30 
cents per keg on the average. 


We _quote from Boston jobbers 
stocks 

Rivete—Structural, button head, 2 
to 5-in. long, %-in. and larger, $5.15 
per keg %-in. and }4-in., $5.30; 1-in., 
$5.65; 1 to 2-in. long, %-in. and 
larger, $5.40; 5-in. and }}-in., $5.55; 
%-in., $5.90. Cone head boiler qual- 
ity, 2 to 5-in. long, %-in. and larger, 


5.25; %-in. and }4-in., $5.40; %-in., 
$5.75; 1 to 2-in. long, %-in. and aeaer. 
$5.50; 5-in. and }f-in., $5.65; -in., 
$6. Iron rivets, small, 40 per cent 
discount. 

ROPE.—The call for rope shows a 


steady expansion. Retail dealers lo- 
cated at or near the coast are order- 
ing heavier than those located at in- 
land points. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Rope.—Manila, 2le. per lb. Sisal 
rope, 17c. per Ib. 

Hay Rope.—18c. per Ib. 

Lathe Yarn.—Sisal, C13, l7e. per 


lb.; D200, 18c. 
RULES AND LEVELS.—Both jobbers 
and retailers are pleased with the vol- 
ume of rule and level business so far 


this year. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Rules.—Stanley line, No. 61, square 
joint, $2.63 per doz. net: No. 638, 
$3.48; No. 68, fourfold, $1.91; No. 42. 
ship carpenters’, $5.05; No. 51, draft- 
ing scale, $3.42. . 

Levels.—Stanley line, No. 0, 28-in., 
$1.07 each net; No. 7%, 36-in.,*$1.98; 


= 28-in., $2.44; No. 237, 24-in., 

SCREENS AND DOORS.—The mar- 
ket for screens and doors continues to 
gain in activity, and jobbers are mak- 


ing some fairly heavy shipments. i 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Screen Cloth. — Black, 12-mesh, 


$2.25 per 100 sq. ft.: 14-mesh, $2.75 


16-mesh, $3.25. Opal, 12-mesh, $2.80 
per 100 sq. ft.;: 14-mesh, $3.30; 16- 
mesh, $3.80; all from Boston store. 
Direct mill shipments, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, black, 12-mesh, $2; 14-mesh, 
$2.50; 16-mesh, $3. Opal, 12-mesh, 
$2.50; 14-mesh, $3: 16-mesh, $3.55 


Bronze screen cloth, widths 24-in. to 
48-in., from stock, 7%4c. per sq. ft., 
factory, 7%4c. An extra charge is 
made on other sizes of bronze cloth. 

Screen Doors.—No. 241, 2 x 6 x 
$20.80 per doz; 2x 8 x 6, $21; 75; 
$22.80; 3 x 7, 3 
$28.40; 2 x 8, $29. 60: 
$32.10. No. "457G. } 
$25.75; 2 x 10, $27.20; 
All prices net, from store. 
cent discount is allowed on direct 
factory shipments. 


SHEARS.—Grass and 
selling freely. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 


similar shears 


jobbers’ 
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Shears (grass).—No. 1, $2.40 per 60c. 
doz. net; No. 11, $3.75; No. 1316, 
forged and tempered, $4; No. 0267E, 
blades, shank and bows polished, 
$6.50. Disston line, No. 1105, $9 per 
doz. net; No. 1107, $10 

Sheep Shears.—Etched goods, No. 
055E, $8 per doz. net; No. 57E, $9. 


Galvanized, No. 254, 78c. per 
doz.; No. 256, 94c. 

STEP LADDERS.—Immediate and fu- 

ture requirements for step ladders im- 

proving. Prices steady and unchanged. 


STOVES.—Jobbers have issued new 
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$23.25; No. 23, black, sithent _ 
$13.50, with shelf, $20.2 5; No. 43, 4 

burner, no shelf, enameled, $20. 50, 
with shelf, $28. 25; No. 32, 2- burner, 
enameled, no shelf, $15.50, with shelf, 
19.5 No. 4-burner, black, no 
shelf, "$19. 50, with shelf, $24; No. 22, 
2- burner, black, no shelf, $12. 50. 


SHOVELS.—Bookings for fall and prices on air-tight stoves which rep- TURNBUCKLES. — Slightly higher 


later delivery increasing. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ are selling well. 


stocks 
meow Shovels.—Long handle steel, 
$5.50 per doz. net; steel D handle, $6; stocks: 


split wood D handle, $6.50; Massa- 
chusetts long handle, $8.75; Massa- 
chusetts D handle, $9. $14.70; 

Fire Shovels.—Japanned, No. 54, 
72c. per doz.; No. 86, 84c.; No. 80, 


resent a slight advance. Oil cook stoves 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 


Cook Stoves (Oil).—Florence line, 
2-burner, $11.40 each net; 3-burner, stocks: 
$17.75; Detroit- 
3-burner enam- 


4-burner, 
Jewell line, No. 33, 
eled, no shelf, $16.50 each, with shelf, 


prices are quoted on turnbuckles. 


WINDOW WEIGHTS.—The market on 
window weights is $2 a ton higher. 
We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
Window Weights.—Foundry §ship- 
$67 a 


ments, weights under 5 Ib., 7 
ton; 5-Ib. and over, $64 a ton. 


. 


Market Tendencies Easier in Pittsburgh 





(Pittsburgh Office of HARDWARE AGE) 

N Fe buying has quieted down a good deal, but the 

mills are receiving good specifications against con- 

tracts taken some time ago. Buyers are taking 
little interest in the market in the way of placing orders 
for third or last quarter of this year. The mills believe 
that with the large tonnage now on their books, they will 
be able to run full up to the beginning of the last quarter 
of the year, but what may develop in the last three months 
is purely guess work. 

The pig iron market continues weak in prices, new de- 
mand is very quiet. Some furnaces having been blown 
out for repairs, but in some cases, it is said, the real 
reason is that they have no orders for iron. It is likely 
that more stacks will be put out in the near future, as 
the demand for iron shows no signs of getting better. 
In the past week, basic and Bessemer iron have declined 
in price from 50 cents to $1 per ton, and foundry iron is 
also weaker. 

The finishing steel mills continue to operate from 90 to 
95 per cent of capacity, and expect to maintain this over 
the next three or four months. There were no changes 
in prices on billets or sheet bars in the past week, but 
the market is not as strong as it has been for practically 
all of this year. 

Conditions in the hardware trade are fairly satisfac- 
tory. The volume of trade is less than it should be, con- 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. — De- intimation is there will be a general 
mand for accessories is good, many advance in prices on all kinds of bells 
sales of touring goods being made. to come not later than July 1, next. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.— Consumers 
specifying freely on contracts, prices 
on which are somewhat lower than 
those being quoted in the open mar- 


Prices are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 

Millers Falls, No. 1s Pre a ss: 
Reliance jacks, No. 1, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; Derf ale lh 
96c. each for all sizes in lots of less 
than 50; Champion X spark plugs, 
45c. each for less than 100 and 43c. 
each for over 100; Champion regular, 
53c. each for less than 100, all sizes; 
50c. each for over 100; Reliable jacks, 
No. 00, $1; No. 1, $1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, 


ket; prices firm. 


are as follows: 


Discounts in lots to the large trade 


Machine bolts, small, rolled threads, 
50 per cent off list. 
small, cut threads, 40 and 10 per cent 


Buying Slack—Collections Slow 


sidering that this is the haying season, but the miserable 
weather of the past six or eight weeks has done much to 
hold down trade. Seasonable goods are moving out only 
at a fairly satisfactory rate, and dealers are getting a 
little uneasy as to whether they may have large unsold 
stocks on hand when the season for these goods has closed. 
Another thing that is holding back trade is that buyers 
are pretty well convinced that the peak in prices has been 
reached, and they are not buying freely, taking in only 
such goods as they must have. In the heavier hardware 
items, prices are higher than at this time last year, and 
many intending purchasers are inclined to try to get along 
with the old tools until next year. 

The very high costs of labor and materials have caused 
a decided slump in new building construction. In this 
city, a number of large building projects have already 
been put off until next year. This is now nation wide, 
and it is bound to be felt soon in a lessened demand for 
all hardware items that go into new building work. The 
high costs of paints, supplies and labor have caused a lot 
of intended new painting work to be tied up, but at the 
same time the paint business this year will be a record 
breaker. 

Price changes in hardware goods were few in the past 
week, and were about offset in the declines announced on 
some goods especially on products of which the metals 
and cotton are the basic materials. 


small sizes, S. 4 z. 75, 10 and 5 per 
cent off list; E., 5% in. and 
larger, 75, 10 ‘oak 2% per cent off list. 
Stove bolts in packages, 75, 10 and 5 
dg + ae off list. Stove bolts in bulk, 
and 2 per cent off list. 
Tire’ toe. “50, 10 and 10 per cent off 


It should be noted that the above 

prices and discounts apply only in 
coviend and larger lots, jobbers charg- 
ing the usual advances for small lots 
delivered out of stock. 


CHAIN.—Demand holding up. Prices 
firm, on large lots of pound chain being 


Machine bolts, 
as follows: 


$1.75. 
: off list. Machine bolts, larger and , r 
AXES.—Most manufacturers say their lonwer, 40 pat 10 per ¢ cent oft list. 100 1b se Sage eee 

Meat ° ° arriage bolts, 3% x n.; smaller and 

output for this year is practically sold shorter, rolled threads, 45 per cent Bee: ... 13.35 11.96 10,00 0.75 
up; prices firm; demand good. off list: cut threads, 40 per cent off fs-in. %-in. ye-in. %-in. 
w . list; longer and larger sizes, 40 per . Proof.... $10.75 $9.75 $8.50 $7.35 
4g geote from jobbers” stocks, cent off list. Lag bolts, 50 per cent | ee 11.75 10.75 9.50 8.26 
to) Fee. se See: off list. Plow_ bolts, Nos. 1, 2. and 3 iin 
irst grade, single bitted axes, heads, 40 and 10 per cent off list; Ye-in. Y%-in. fr-in. %-in. 
yy mg od Pir Sat. wees, other style heads, 20 per cent extra. Proof.... $7.00 $6.75 $7.50 $7.25 
ifort Mypage tte ha} handled, Machine bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts, % BB. ...<. 8.00 7.75 8.50 8.25 
$24 per doz.: unhandled, $20 per doz.; x 4 in.; Smaller and shorter, 35 and BSB.... 650 “O08 Gan i376 


second grade axes, single  bitted, 


5 per cent off list; larger and longer 


a #-in- lyy-in. 1%-in. 


handled, $17.50 per doz.: unhandled, sizes, 35 and 5 per cent off list. Hot i i 
$14.50 per doz.: double bitted, han- a gh > k — ee foe 
‘ quare or hex. nuts, blank, A ie F 3 i i 
oe. $21 per doz.; unhandled, $18 per 3 off list. Hot pressed nuts, tapped, mo % 00 * is " 30 * 80 
. 3. 75 off list. C.p.c. and square or BBB.... 8.50 8.25 8.00 8.00 


BELLS.—Several makers of church, 
school and farm bells say their costs 
have gone up so much that they must 


and t. square 





hex. nuts, blank, $3 off list. C.p.c. 
or hex. nuts, tapped, 
$2.75 off list. Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
Ys in. and smaller, 

get more money for their goods. The Rss. Foti per cent off list: 


Extras: To be added to the price 
for size and quality desired. 

Exact sizes: Per 100 ib. ny ee 
$2.25; %-in., $1.25; f,-in., 
75c.; yg-in., 75e. 


. S. S., 75 and 5 
“in. and larger, 
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The new prices on steel loading 

by = 100 Ib. at are as rut oy 
(fa), $26.50; vy-in. (10/32), 

$034 Sor ee -in. ip: 330. 50; %-in. (48), 


316; wean (48),, $15; Y-in. (49), 
$14.25; n. (di), $13; %4-in. Gp: 
$13; %- in ib ya. 50; 1-in. (33/ 

$12.50. b. Pittsb urgh, Pa., basis. 


It ane “be noted that the above 
prices are named only on large lots, 
the small trade paying the usual ad- 
vance. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—Demand 
less urgent; prices slightly easier. The 
trade is looking for lower prices on 
both iron and steel bars to come in 
a short time. 


Warehouse prices in steel bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 

15c., and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Good sales 
by jobbers and retailers; prices firm. 


Local prices from stock are about 
as follows: 

“Shephard’s Lighting,” 1-qt., $2.09; 
2-qt., $2.48; 3-qt., $3.39; 4-qt., $3.60 
6-qt., $4.50; 8-qt., $5.85. Bli 
freezers are quoted as follows: 1-at., 
$1.94; 2-qt., $2.80; 3-qt., $2.93; 4-qt., 
$3.60; 6-qt., $4. 16; 8- at., $5.42 each 
These prices are guaranteed against 
decline up to July 1 next. 


PAINTS AND SUPPLIES.—New de- 
mand still urgent; prices firm. Prices 
on turpentine are down 15 cents per 
gal. and shellac 10 cents per gal. Mixed 
paints firm, but unchanged in price. 


Jobbers quote from stocks about as 
follows: 

Linseed Oil.—Raw, bbl. bag * 15 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1.10 p 

Lin nseed 'd Oill.—Boiled, bbl ‘ots, et. 12 
per gal.; 5-bbl. lots, $1. 10 per gal. 

Turpentine. —In bbl., $1.49 As gal. 

OS Alcohol.—In bbl., 46c. 


Pewhite Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 1ahe. 
per lb.; — kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 25- 
lb. kegs, 14%c. per Ib.; 1214-lb. kegs, 
15¢c. per Ib. 
Dry Paste.—In bbl., 6%4c. per Ib. 
Shellac (4-lb. goods) —White, $4.15 
~~ gal.; orange, $3.90 per gal. 
English Venetian Red.—In _ bbl., 
$3.50 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 
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Mixed Paints.—In colors, $2.85 per 
gal.; white, $3.15 per gal. 
Putty is 6c. per lb. in 100-lb. lots. 


SHEETS.—New demand for all grades 
of sheets is quieter, and some mills 
are promising shipments in two weeks 
from date of order. Sheet mills are 
still operating to about 90 per cent of 
capacity. Prices are not actually lower, 
but all the mills are now meeting the 
prices of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., the sheet subsidiary of the 
Steel Corporation. 


TIN PLATE.—Most mills have their 
product sold up through third quar- 
ter, and consumers are specifying ac- 
tively. A new set of extras on tin 
mill black sheets, this being the prod- 
uct from which tin plate is rolled, has 
lately been adopted, these new extras, 
per 100-lb., being as follows: 


No. 28 gage 
No. 29 gage 





No. 3 gage 
WIRE PRODUCTS.—Jobbers continue 
to report depleted stocks. There has 
been a season of falling off in new de- 
mand for woven wire fence and for 
galvanized plain and barbed wire. 
Prices are very strong but unchanged. 

Leading manufacturers have an- 
nounced terms for fall dating on woven 
wire fence. There has been no change 
in prices, which remain at 67% per 
cent off list to jobbers and 65 per cent 
off list to retailers, for straight or 
mixed carbide. This discounts apply 
against the list adopted Oct. 2, 1922. 
Terms of fall dating, subject to ap- 
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proval on credit, in carloads and lots 
of 1000 rods, or more, are: 

Invoices to be dated Nov. 1, 1923, 
less 2 per cent discount for cash. Nov. 
10, 1923—due net Dec. 31, 1923. 

Additional allowance at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum for anticipated 
payment, i.e.: 


4% per cent discount if paid by 
— 10, 3. 
per cent discount if paid by 
2a 10, 1923. 
3% per cent discount if paid by 
Aug. 10, 1923. 
3 per cent discount if paid by 
Sept. 10, 1923. 
2% per cent discount if paid by 
Oct. 10, 1923. 
2 per cent discount if paid by Nov. 
10, 1923. 


The above terms intended for the 
trade only and should not be extended . 
to railroads. 

Regular terms, subject to approval 
of credit, will apply on all railroad 
business and also to both jobbers and 
dealers for lots of less than 1000 rods, 
as follows: 


Net cash 60 days, 2 per cent dis- 
count for cash within 10 days from 
date ef invoice, payable in New York 
exchange or its equivalent. 


Local jobbers quote to the retail 
trade from stock as follows: 


Wire nails, $3.25 to $3.40 base per 
keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, 
including large head barbed roofing 
nails, taking an advance over the 
price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 in., 
$2; bright Bessemer and basic wire, 
$3.10 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 
Nos. 6 to 9, $3. 10; vanized wire, 
$3.75; galvanized barbed wire, $3.80; 
polished fence staples, $3.75; painted 
barbed wire, $3.60; polished fence 
staples, $3.45; cement coated nails, 
per count keg, $3 to $3.10, these 
prices being subject to the usual ad- 
vance for the smaller trade, all f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
delivery, terms 60 days net less 2 per 
cent off for cash in 10 days. Dis- 
counts to retailers on woven wire 
fencing are 65 per cent off list. 


Retail Business Good in Cleveland 
District—Deliveries Approach Normal 


(Cleveland Office of HARDWARE AGE) 
ETAILERS in rural districts re- 
R port buying reluctance on part 
of consumers. Jobbers’ sales- 
men say that retailers throughout the 
Ohio Valley are complaining that pres- 
ent prices are too. high. 

Wholesalers continue to advocate 
conservative buying sufficient for needs 
for sixty days. Regardless of reported 
cancellation of building programs, the 
sales in builders’ hardware and kin- 
dred supplies are unusually active in 
this section. 

Edge tools, hand tools, wire products 
and spring goods are moving well. One 
jobber reported record week for ton- 
nage of goods shipped out. Freight 
car congestion reported improving. De- 
liveries closer to normal on most lines. 
Good orders are being placed for fu- 
tures. 

City and small town dealers doing 
good business in seasonable and staple 


lines. Pick-up demand on wholesale 
market is satisfactory. Collections are 
fair. 
ACCESSORIES AND TIRES.—Warn- 
ing signals, stop lights, mirrorscopes, 
bumpers and luggage carriers in active 
demand; stocks ample; prices firm. 
Tire buying moderate with divided 
opinion on possibility of lower prices. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Millers Falls, No. 
145 jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 
1, $2.33; No. 2, $3.33, in lots of 12; 
Derf spark plugs, 96c. each ir. all 
sizes in lots of less than 50; Cham- 
pion X spark plugs, 45c. each for less 
than 100 and 43c. each for over 100; 
Champion regular, 53c. each for less 
than 100, all sizes; 50c. each for over 
) Reliable jacks, 7 00, $1; No. 
, $1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, $1.75. 
prvi CLOCKS.—Stock conditions 
somewhat improved; very active de- 
mand continues; prices considered 
sharp. Scarcity of skilled mechanics 
for clock factories said to be curtail- 
ing production. 


and; prices unchanged; orders sub- 
ject to summer delivery. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade _ single bitted 
axes, handled, $19 per doz.; unhan- 
dled, $14.50 per doz.; double bitted, 
handled, $24.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$20 per doz. 


BARBED WIRE.—Higher prices hold- 
ing with heavy demand; stocks inade- 
quate. 

Cleveland jobbers quote for stock 
shipment: Galvanized yess wire, 
$4.35 per 100 Ib.; 4 point Lyman cat- 
tle wire, 80-rod "spools, $3.60; Lyman 
hog wire, 80-rod spools, $3. 90; light 
special hog wire, $2.80 per spool, and 
light special cattle wire, $2.65 per 
spool. 


BINDER TWINE.—Demand increasing 
slowly; stocks ample; prices firm. 


Jobbers quote for mill shipment: 
Standard binder twine, $5.37% per 
bale; white sisal, $5.37% per bale; 
manila, 550 ft., $5.75; manila, 600 ft., 
$6.25: manila, 650 ft., $6.75. A dis- 
count of ec. per Ib. for 10,000 Ib. lots 


fans” prces stocks; strong de- 
J 
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and \c. per lb. for full car lots f.o.b. 
factory is allowed. Warehouse prices 
are 12%c. per bale higher. Terms are 
5b per cent cash June 1, net Sept. 1. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Fair demand; 
stocks improving; opinion divided on 
possibility of price break for third quar- 
ter. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b.: Large ma- 
chine bolts, cut thread, 50 per cent 
off list; small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 


per cent off list; carriage bolts, large 
and small, cut thread, 45 per cent 
off list; stove bolts, 75 and 5 per cent 
off list: hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off 
list. 
BRUSHES.—Manufacturers readjust- 
ing their general lines, new prices show 
upward trend. Reports are that ad- 
vances are relatively smaller than ma- 
terials and labor advances, which are 
said to range from 45 per cent to 100 


per cent. 
CLIPPING MACHINES.—Fair demand 
at steady prices; stocks light. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, 910.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealers’ discount 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine of standard voltages, hanging 
type, $80; pedestal type, $85. 


CUTLERY.—Due to rising labor costs 
jobbers anticipate further advances on 
cutlery, particularly pocket items. Cur- 
rent demand nominal; stocks fairly 
well balanced. 

EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Demand light; stocks fair; 
prices unchanged. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 
for 500 ft. and over, delivery in cen- 
tral territory: Galvanized conductor 
pipe, 66 per cent off list; galvanized 
eaves trough, 74% per cent off list; 
ridge roll, 74% per cent off list. 
Round and corrugated conductor fit- 
tings are 65 per cent off list, f.o.b. 


Cleveland or factory, and square 
corrugated fittings, 50 per cent off 
list. 


FOOD CHOPPERS.—Dealers continue 
to prepare for good fall trade in food 
choppers. New prices showing ad- 
vances, announced two weeks ago, stim- 
ulated buying on futures. Buying for 
current needs somewhat restricted. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land: 

Food Choppers.—No. 5. $3.25 each; 
No. $5.50 each: No. 22, $8.7 75 each; 
No. $10.50 each; No. 22P, $13 each. 

Sausage Stuffers.—No. a5 $9 each; 

Yo. 25. 910.50 each; No. 31, $11.50 


No. 35, $12.50 each. 


ea ch; 
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list, subject to 
25 and 7% per 


These 
dealers’ 
cent. 


FLY SWATTERS.—Sales increasing; 
current wholesale demand satisfactory; 
stocks ample; prices firm. 


, ~- aad quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
and: 
Fly Swatters.—Rubber fly swatters, 


prices are 
discount of 


90c. per doz. Swatsticka, 45c. per 
doz. Long handle style, 75c. per doz. 
GARDEN TOOLS.—Jobbers report 


broken stocks; retail sales retarded by 
adverse weather conditions; prices un- 
changed. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Stocks ample 
for fairly active demand; prices firm. 


Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment No. 1, $6. 75 to $7 per doz.; No. 
2, $7.50 to $7. 75 per doz.; No. 3, $8.65 
to $9 per doz.; Bas ay’ 4 "tubs, No. 1, 
$13.75 per doz.; $15.50 per doz.; 


No. 3, $1/.25 eg Paty pails, 10-qt., 
2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.: 
14-qt., $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 
per doz. 


GASOLINE LAMPS AND LAN- 
TERNS.—Current wholesale demand 
limited to portable lamps suitable for 
campers; sales on general line for fu- 


ture delivery fairly heavy; stocks 
adequate. 
Cleveland jobbers quote Coleman 


Lanterns as follows: CQ-329, $6.25 
per doz.; CQ-318, $1 per doz.; CQ- 
324, $7 per doz.; Li)-327, $5.25 per doz. 


HANDLES.—Demand fairly active; 
some adjustments on hickory handle 
prices showing slight upward trend; 
stocks ample. 


Jobbers quote _ f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Hickory axe handles, single and dou- 
ble bitted, $4 per doz.; XX grade, 
$ per doz.; X grade, $2.75 per 
doz.; No. 1 pick handles, $3.25 per 
doz.; best grade, $4.75 per doz.: 
American Fork & Hoe Co.’s wood D 
shovel, spade and screw handles, X 
grade, $4.60 per doz.; malleable D 
grade manure fork and spading fork 
handles, $3.75 per doz.; X grade long 
shovel spading handles, $3.10 per 
doz.; hay and manure fork handles, 
X grade, 4 ft., $2.25 per doz.; 4% ft., 
$2.50 per doz.; XX grade, 4 ft., $3 per 
doz.; 4% ft., $3.35 per doz. 


ICE PICKS.—Demand showing slight 
increase; stocks ample; prices firm. 
rm + ypemial f.o.b. Cleve- 


Tee picks, household size, selling at 


quotations, 


95e., $1.10, $1.20 and $1.50 per doz., 
according to quality. High grade, 
soe tempered ice picks, $2 per 
doz. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Active 
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wholesale demand continues. Jobbers 
report possibility of shortages in sea- 
son. 


Jobbers’ f.o.b. Cleve- 

land: 

Lightning freezers, 2-qt., $2.65 each; 
3-qt., $3 each; 4-qt., $3.60 each; 6-qt., 
$4.50 each; 8-qt., $5.90 each; White 
Mountain freezers, 1-qt., $2.50 each; 
2-qt., $3 each; 3-qt., $3.55 each; 4- 
qt., $4.35 each; 6-qt., $5.45 each; 8- 

t., $7 each. Auto Vacuum freezers, 
2-qt., $4 each; 4-qt., $6 each. 

LAWN MOWERS.—Demand unusually 

good this year; retail sales reported 

very active; stocks limited. 

NAILS AND WIRE.—Heavy demand 

continues; stocks continue to improve; 

prices unchanged. 

Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Nails, less than carload lots, stock 
shipments, $3.60 per keg; No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.95 per 100 lb.; No. 

9 annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 Ib., and 
cement coated nails, $3.25 per 100 Ib. 
Polished staples, $4.05 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized staples, $4.50 per 100 Ib. 
Miscellaneous nails, 70 per cent off 


quotations, 


list. Cut nails, $4 per keg. 
: Wire brads, 70 and 10 per cent off 
ist. 


POULTRY NETTING AND WIRE 
CLOTH.—Stocks badly broken; heavy 
demand continues; prices unchanged. 
Cleveland jobbers quote: Painted 
wire cloth, 12 mesh, $1.95 per 100 
sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.45 per 100 sq. ft.; 
white metal or galvanized, 12 mesh, 
$2.50 ner 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh, $2.80 
per 100 sq. ft.; bronze, $7.10 to $7.25 
per 100 sq. ft. 
ROLLER SKATES. — Very scarce; 
heavy demand exceeds supply; prices 
considered stiff. 
aw quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
Roller skates, No. 4 and 5, $1.50 
per pair; No. 6, $1.60 per pair. 
ROPE.—Demand fair at firm prices; 
stocks ample. 


Cleveland jobbers quote the best 
grades of manila rope, 19%c. per Ib. 
for mill shipments; 204%4c. per Ib. for 
stock shipments; second grade, 18Mc. 
per lb. for mill shipments; sisal 
rope, best grade, 15%c. per lb. for 
mill shipments and l6c. for stock 
shipments. 


SCREWS.— Demand satisfactory at 
steady prices; stocks adequate. 
Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 


lows, f.0.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 
bright, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, blued. 75, 5, 5 and 5 ner 


cent off list; round head, nickeled, 
65, 5. 5 and 5 per cent off list; and 
round head, brass, 70, 5, 5 and 5 per 
cent off list. 





Tools, Paints and Builders’ Supplies 
Active in Twin Cities Market 


(Minneapolis Office of HARDWARE AGE) 
HE somewhat warmer weather 
during the past few days has 
stimulated business. There has 
been considerable improvement in the 
sales of automobile accessories and 
supplies as the motoring season gets 
into full swing. 
Sales of garden tools, hose and lawn 
mowers are now improving rapidly. 
It would appear that manufacturers 
are making a more serious effort to 
keep prices from advancing further, as 


the market has been more quiet as 
regards prices during the past week. 


Paint sales are of very good volume, 
and will at least equal that of last year. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—There is 
a great deal of construction work now 
under way, and the weekly permits are 
exceeding those of 1922. More stable 
prices are expected to encourage those 
who had decided to postpone building. 
AXES.—Demand of fair volume. 
Prices stiff. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Medium grade, 
single bit, base weight, $13.80 per 
doz.; double bit, $18.30 per doz. 

BRADS.—Excellent demands. 


unchanged. 


Prices 


Reading matter continued on page 





We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wire brads in 25- 
lb. boxes, 70-10 per cent. 


BOLTS. — Heavy demands. Stocks 


more or less broken in some _ sizes. 
Prices firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities: Small and large 


carriage bolts, 40-5 per cent; small 
and large machine bolts, 40-10 per 
cent; stove bolts, per cent; lag 
screws, 50 per cent. 
CHURNS. — Good demand; __ stocks 
ample; prices firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.9.b. Twin Cities: Barrel type churns, 
40-5 per cent from lists. 
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MCKINNEY 


wrought steel door-butts 


now have CASE HARDENED PINS/ 


McKINNEY can now furnish wrought Just as McKinney led in perfecting @ 
steel McKinney Butts, fitted with case- solid metal anti-friction washers to min- 
hardened pins, for extra heavy room- _ imize surface wear at the hinge joints, so 
sized doors. An exclusive McKinney now McKinney leads in providing a fac- 
feature! tor of safety far beyond the wear and 
tear of hardest and longest use—at the 
points where strain most affects the vitals 
of a hinge—the pin itself. 


The most important hinge develop- 





And also an exclusive McKinney sell- 
ing point which you can profitably use 
with your customers. 

Case-hardening thoroughly and uni- / 
formly tempers the whole surface of the ment in recent years—the case-hardened 
pin. McKinney Butts, armor-plated in P!- 
this manner, withstand wear at the points Be sure to take advantage of it in 
where heavy door strain is greatest. making hinge sales. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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PESO 


This pin is 
case - hard - 
ened — an 
exclusive 
Mc Kinney 
merit, 
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EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR 
PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Demand and 
stocks are good; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 
28 gage, lap joint, S. B. 5 in., % per 
100 ft.; 28 gage, 3 in., conductor pipe, 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; 3 in. conductor el- 
bows, $1.55 per doz. 


GALVANIZED WARE. — Demands 
good and showing steady improvement. 
Prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized tubs, 
Standard No. 1, $6.85 per doz.; No. 2, 


$7.75; No. 3, .95; heavy galvanized 
tubs, No. i $12 per doz.; No. 2, 
$13.25; No. $14.50; galvanized pails, 


mg 19. -qt., $2. 4 ae d 
2.90; 14-qt., $3.2 16-qt. stock 
ih $4. 50; 18- -qt. ack pails, $5.20. 


HOSE.—Warmer weather has created 
better demands. Prices remain steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Molded hose (non- 
kinkable), %-in., 15c. per ft.; %-in., 
14%c. per ft.; %-in. five-ply wrapped 
hose, llc. per ft.; %-in. competition 
cotton hose, 9%c. per ft. The above 
prices in full lengths. Cut lengths, 
le. higher. 


LAWN MOWERS.—Sales good, stocks 
fair; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade lawn 
mowers, 30 to 35 per cent from stand- 
ard lists; medium grade ball bearing 
mower, $8.35 to $9.50 each. 


LANTERNS—Demands fair for this 
season of the year. Prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, 


12- 


long or short globe, $13.60 per doz.; 
Embury lanterns, No. 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; No. 240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 


” Midget vehicle lanterns, $17 per 
Oz. 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS.—Weather 
too cold for any demand. Prices 
steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best 
tub freezers, 4-qt., $4.1 
96.75 each. 


MILK CANS.—Good demand. Prices 
unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: ve lion rail- 
road milk cans, $2.70 each; 8 gallon, 
$3.25 each; 10 gallon, $3.40 each. 

NAILS.—Extremely heavy demands. 
Stocks somewhat broken. Prices firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


stocks, 
ade wooden 
each; 8-at., 


stocks, 


Electric Washer Has No Un- 
pleasant Vibration 


A full six sheet family electric 
washing machine, the Easiest Way 
Oscillator, made by The Easiest Way 
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f.ob. Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg base; cement 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg base. 


PAPER.—Demands excellent; 
good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: No. 2 tarred felt, 


$2.25 per cwt.; red rosin sheathing 
paper, $3.50 per cwt. 


POULTRY NETTING.—Large volume 
of business being done. Prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard hexagon 
aula netting, 50 per cent from 
sts. 


SASH CORD.—Demand is very heavy. 
Stocks fair; prices steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grade No. 
8 sash cord, 77c. per Ib.; ordinary 
grades solid cotton sash cord, 5ic. 


SASH WEIGHTS.—Very good demand 
for sash weights. Prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f/o.b. Twin Cities: Sash weights, $2.50 
per cwt. 


SCREEN DOORS AND WINDOW 
SCREENS.—Warmer weather is stim- 
ulating demands, Sales fair. Prices 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks; 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Screen doors, com- 
mon, 2-8 x 6-8, $23.15 per doz.; fancy, 
$35.05 per doz.; Sherwood adjustable, 
24-in. window screens, $7.40 per doz.; 
} seem 24-in. extension, $6.50 per 
Oz. 


SCREWS.—Very good demand for 
wood screws. Stocks are more or less 
broken. Prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 75-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 72% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67: per cent; flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 


SHEARING AND CLIPPING MA- 
CHINES.—Sales of fairly good vol- 
ume. a shipments. Prices steady. 
quote from _ jobbers’ stecks, 
tak - Twin Cities: Stewart No. 1 ball 
bearing clipping machine, $10.75; No. 
360 top plate, $1; No. 361 bottom 
plate, $1.50; dealer’s discount, 25 per 
cent. Stewart electric clipping ma- 
chine, all standard voltages, hanging 
wee. $80, f.o.b. Chicago; pedestal 
$85, f.0.b. Chicago; dealer’s 
pS 25 per cent. 


SOLDER.—Demand of fair volume. 
Market conditions more steady. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


stocks 





Mfg. Co., Inc., Sandusky, Ohio, is 
said to eliminate the vibration com- 
mon to this size and type of machine. 
The machine is sturdily built and has 
a rigid angle iron frame, which insures 
long life for the bearings. The tub of 
the new model, which is known as No. 
25, is of heavy tin-lined copper. The 
machine is very efficient in operation 
and presents an attractive appearance. 


Drain Cleaning Preparation Acts 
Quickly 


Desolvo, made by The Chamberlain 
Co., 33 Terminal Way., ahgg saggy = Pa., 
is a special preparation for cleaning 
clogged drain pipes with great rapidity. 
The simplicity of its application, which 
consists in dumping a can into a pail 
of water and the water into the clogged 
drains, is calculated to make it a popu- 
lar item with householders. 
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f.o.b. Twin Cities: Guaranteed half 


and half solder, 314%4c. per lb 
STEEL SHEETS.—Demand unusually 
good in this territory. Market prices. 
firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 38- -gage galvan- 
ized sheets, $6.45 per cwt.; 28-gage 
black sheets, $5.45 per cwt. 


TIN PLATE.—Demand continues of 
satisfactory volume. Prices unchanged. 
We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace 
coke, ICL 20 x 28, $13.75 per box; 
roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, 

$14 per box. 


TRANSPARENT WARE.—Sales con- 


tinue of very good volume. Stocks in 
good condition. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 


f.o.b. Twin Cities. Transparent bak- 
ing ware—Casseroles, No. 101, 915.96 
per doz.; No. 197, $14.04 per doz.; pie 
plates, No. 202, $6 per doz.; No. 210, 
$8 per doz.; bread pans, No. 212, 
$7.20 per doz.; utility pans, No. 231, 
$8 per doz.; tea pots, 2-cup, No. 12, 
$20 per doz.; 4-cup, No. 24, $24 per 
doz.; 6-cup, No. 36, $28 per doz. 


WASHERS. — Demand for washers 
good. Prices remain firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wrought steel 
washers, -in., $6.90 per cwt.; 1-in. 
washers, .50 per ewt. 


WHEELBARROWS.—There is an ex- 
cellent demand for barrows of all kinds. 
Prices remain steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wheelbarrows, 
wood stave, fully bolted, $36 per doz.; 
No. 1 tubular steel wheelbarrows, 
$6.35 each; No. 1 garden, $5.60 each. 

WIRE CLOTH.—There is a very heavy 

demand for wire cloth. Stocks are 

more or less badly broken. Prices re- | 
main firm, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Black wire cloth, 
12 x 12 mesh, $240 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, $2.55 per 100 sq. ft. 

WIRE.—The demand for all kinds of 
wire, barbed, smooth, and fence, is very 
good. Stocks broken. Prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Barbed wire, 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; 
galvanized cattle, $3.67; painted hog 
wire, $3.96; galvanized hog wire, 
$4.25; smooth black annealed, No. 9, 


$4 per hat smooth galvanized an- 
neated, No. ¥, $4.45 per cwt. 


Filter for Home Water Systems 


The Dual Visible Strainer, made by 
the Dual Automatic Valve Co., Rock 
Island, Ill., is designed to purify the 
water obtained from suburban water 
systems, and to prevent pump troubles 
due to foreign substances getting into 
the operating mechanism. 

The construction is quite simple. 
The head is made of metal and divided 
into two compartments, into one of 
which a_ cylindrical bronze gauze 
strainer is inserted. Into this head 
is screwed a glass container, or jar,- 
or trap. A suitable gasket between 
the glass container and the metal head 
insures a tight fit, so air will not leak 
in nor water leak out. There are no 
working parts—nothing about the en- 
tire device to ever get out of order or 
ever need repairs. 


The Strainer is installed anywhere 


on the suction pipe leading to the 
pump, generally close to the pump. 
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A Better 


Door for Every 
Doorway 


More and more the newer homes 
—from tiny bungalow to smart 
apartment and stately mansion—are 
being planned with Vanishing Doors 
in place of old-fashioned swinging 
doors. Vanishing Doors save space 
by permitting furniture to be placed 
on either side of the doorway, abolish 
the unharmoniouseffect of doorsopen- 
ingintoroomsof conflicting finish, and 
prevent painful door accidents. 
Because they cannot blow shut, 
Vanishing Doors may be left open for 
ventilation at any width desired. 


When hung on RW Vanishing 
Door Hardware, the door to any 
room, closet or pantry disappears 
easily and silently into the ve The 
adjustable ball-bearing hangers pre- 
vent sticking and thus save ol 
expense. Vanishing Doors not only 
insure greater privacy but vastly im- 
prove the appearance of both rooms 
and doorways. 


Our illustrated catalog, “Modern 
Hardware for the Home,” contains 
detailed information regarding Van- 
ishing Doors, as well as other profit- 
able items of hardware for the up-to- 
date home. Just ask for a copy of 
Catalog A-28. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.S.A. 


RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN Co., LTD. 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
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Chicago 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 


(gos, Exclusive makers of ‘‘Slidetite’”’ Garage Door Hardware and ‘‘AiR-Way’’ Multifold Window Hardware 


Vanishing Doors 
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So cold toward a reciprocity agree- 
ment did they find the majority leaders 
of both houses that they abandoned 
their mission and returned to Canada 
without securing even official recogni- 
tion of their efforts. They had not 
succeeded in establishing even a basis 
for the serious discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

Although the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was composed of men of all 
shades of protectionist opinion not a 
member was found who was willing to 
offer an amendment to the pending bill 
clothing the President with authority 
to negotiate reciprocity treaties. The 
debate in both houses on the pending 
bill covered the most comprehensive 
field but nothing was said about reci- 
procity with Canada. 


Notable Increase in Imports 


Figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
showing our imports during February 
and the eight months ended February, 
give an interesting glimpse of our im- 
port trade. The new tariff law with its 
somewhat complicated schedules has 
slowed down the compilation of port re- 
turns which are now nearly two months 
behind the usual schedule. 

Total imports in February aggre- 
gated $303,413,000 as compared with 
$215,743,000 for the corresponding 
month of 1922, a gain of no less than 
24 per cent. While these figures have 
alarmed some economists, as showing a 
shift against us of the trade balance, a 
careful analysis indicates that there is 
very little ground for alarm. 

It appears that the chief item of in- 
crease in the imports during February 
was crude materials for use in manu- 
facturing, the importation of which is 
absolutely necessary to American in- 
dustry. In February, 1922, this item 
was $80,972,000 and constituted 38 per 
cent of the total imports. In 1923, 
however, this item totaled $127,558,000 
and constituted 42 per cent of the ag- 
gregate imports. 


Little Increase in Manufactured Goods 


In contrast to these figures it is seen 
that in the item of manufactures ready 
for consumption which, of course, dis- 
place American manufactured prod- 
ucts, the imports for February, 1923, 
amounted to but $52,320,000 or 17 per 
cent of the total as compared with 
$49,377,000 or 23 per cent of the total 
in February, 1922. While there were 
increases in February this year in all 
other items noted they were compara- 
tively small and the ratio of manufac- 
tured or partly manufactured goods to 
the total importations showed no sig- 
nificant gains. 

Equally suggestive are the figures 
for the eight months ended February 
which include more than five months 
under the new tariff act. Here again 
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the chief gain is in crude materials for 
use in manufacturing, the total for the 
1923 period being $926,054,000, or 40 
per cent of the aggregate imports, as 
compared with $573,359,000 or 35 per 
cent of the total for the same period of 
1922. 

Manufactures ready for consumption 
gained but little in 1923, the total im- 
portations being $457,824,000, or 19 per 
cent of the aggregate imports, as 
against $412,224,000, or 25 per cent of 
the total, for the corresponding period 
of 1922. 

Surely there is no basis for a scare 
in these figures. The “balance of 
trade” is frequently a bugaboo and 
nothing more. 


Cutlery Industry of Sheffield 


Readers of HARDWARE AGE will be in- 
terested in a brief report on the cut- 
lery and silverplate industry of Shef- 
field which the Department of Com- 
merce has received from U. S. Consul 
Grace. In view of the tendencies indi- 
cated the Sheffield operators will stand 
close watch. 

The year 1922 offered little encour- 
agement to cutlery manufacturers in 
Sheffield. Wages and costs of shell, 
ivory, celluloid, pearl, and other ma- 
terials which enter the manufacture of 
cutlery were considerably reduced. 

Prices of cutlery generally were not 
sufficient to meet expenses and profits 
were very small. Even the sales of 
stainless knives fell off. The large 
firms were the principal sufferers, 
while the small firms and little “mes- 
ters” did better business proportion- 
ately. 

Price was the dominant factor with 
purchasers. The smaller firms, with 
little or no overhead charges, were in a 
position to sell cheaply, often 50 per 
cent under large firms, and_ suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a fair amount of 
work. London mail-order houses of- 
fered cutlery at less than wholesale 
quotations in Sheffield. 


Severe German Competition 


The trade in scissors, razors, and 
pocketknives was extremely poor in 
1922, with German competition keen. 
Quantities of German razors, scissors 
and pocketknives were sold in England 
at retail for less than the cost of manu- 
facture in Sheffield. 

The cutlery exports in 1922 were 5.3 
per cent less than in 1913; 59 per cent 
less than in 1920; and 38 per cent less 
than in 1921. In 1913, 54.7 per cent of 
the exports were taken by countries 
included with the British Empire; in 
1920, 61 per cent were taken by these 
countries; in 1921, 67 per cent; and in 
1922, 71 per cent. 

Each of the years 1920, 1921 and 
1922 has shown a gradual proportion- 
ate gain in the cutlery exports within 
the British Empire as compared with 
the exports to other countries. The to- 
tal exports of cutlery for 1912 were 
valued at 883,518 pounds _ sterling. 
The following table shows these ex- 
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ports by foreign countries of destina- 
tion in 1921 and 1922: 


EXPORTS OF CUTLERY FROM UNITED 
KINGDOM ; 
1921 1922 

United States... £62,949 £47,323 
CR acer snd 7,097 3,444 
MUNN fo ore oso kecee 1,055 522 
Sweden ........ 3,272 3,705 
INOPWBY .666505% 9,252 11,091 
Germany ....... 1,012 511 
Netherlands 6,361 4,082 
a 3,584 4,084 
Le 6,469 8,785 
Spain and Ca- 

naries 4,168 4,256 
So ae 18,731 4,784 
SO —_— 47,033 17,267 
Argentina ...... 62,695 16,348 
Other countries . 176,289 99,409 





£1,257,422 £778,060 


Colonies Are England’s Best Cus- 
tomers 


eee eee ene 


England’s best customer has been, 
and is, the group of countries within 
the British Empire. Throughout 
Great Britain there is a campaign to 
develop trade within its domain. 

Every encouragement is to be given 
to the production of raw materials, es- 
pecially cotton, in order to render Eng- 
land independent of other countries for 
the crude products upon which many 
of its most important industries are 
founded. It is also expected that the 
countries within the Empire will con- 
sume more and more of Great Brit- 
ain’s manufactures and offer, through 
preferential tariffs, greater opportuni- 
ties for the output of British factories. 

An extraordinary increase of trade 
within the Empire, however, will not be 
sufficient to furnish the necessary mar- 
kets for England’s cutlery and iron and 
steel production. The rehabilitation of 
Europe and the cultivation of the South 
American field is necesary. 

From January, 1922, until the end of 
April the electroplate business was 
very depressed. Toward the end of 
April there was increased activity in 
the production of spoons and forks. 

There was great demand for these in 
the new stain-resisting nonferrous al- 
loy. This alloy is a substitute for 
plated nickel silver. It is cheaper and 
extremely durable. It resists remark- 
ably well the action of the atmosphere, 
of acid, alkali and water. 

With little cleaning it retains its ex- 
cellent silver-like color for a long time. 
It is not entirely untarnishable. It 
contains about 35 per cent of nickel, 
compared with about 16 per cent to 18 
per cent in the ordinary nickel silver. 


Worked Three Days a Week 


In the early part of May, 1922, trade 
in this commodity began to brighten. 
This improvement, however, did not 
continue throughout the month. The 
more fortunate firms were working 
about three days a week. 

It was not until September that the 
electroplate works began to be busy, 
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Nursery Rhyme Toy Sets 
— Order Them Now 


Don’t take chances with your order for Nursery 
Rhyme Toy Sets, the quality aluminum toys. 
Order NOW! Last year we couldn’t begin to fill 
the demand. 
Above is one of the newest sets—a tremendous 
seller already. The “Perky Little Percolator” is a 
toy plus. It’s a practical coffee-maker too. 
inten A dozen other sets— big and little—give you a 
price range to suit every customer. All sets are 
packed inthe copyrighted Nursery Rhyme boxes, 
irresistibly attractive with bright colors and amus- 
ing pictures. 
The boxes have to be fine to match the sturdy 
quality which the makers of VIKO, The Popular 
Aluminum, put into the miniature pots and 
kettles and dishes. 
Order TODAY, not only for the Holidays but 
for all the year. Nursery Rhyme Sets sell twelve 
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Ask your jobber 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
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but in October nearly all these works 
were running at full capacity. The 
spoon and fork department was espe- 
cially active. 

This improved condition continued 
until nearly the end of December. 
Prices throughout the year were low, 
and there was keen competition and 
little profit. The demand was for the 
cheaper and medium-priced goods. 

In December the manager of the 
largest electroplate factory in Sheffield 
stated: “In all departments—electro- 
plate, silver, and cutlery—we have 
been on full time ever since last Christ- 
mas (1921) and still have a consider- 
able amount of work on hand. Our 
business has been largely contract work 
for hotels and ships. We have a num- 
ber of contracts for South America 
and Canada and also some for Holland, 
one of which is on a very extensive 
scale.” This factory is the exception. 
It has the latest improved machinery 
and mass production. 


Trade Commission Attacks Little 
Merger 


In these days of giant mergers the 
average business man will learn with 
surprise, if not with consternation, that 
the Federal Trade Commission has 
filed a formal complaint against a con- 
cern making tungsten lamps on a mod- 
erate scale for having acquired the 
capital stock of a competitor. The 
complaint is against the Hygrade Lamp 
Company of Salem, Mass., and is set 
out in the following memorandum is- 
sued by the commission: 

“The respondent is charged with ac- 
quiring the capital stock of the Lux 
Manufacturing Company, a competing 
concern, and has therefore gained con- 
trol and management of such compet- 
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ing company. This, the Commission 
alleges, has the effect of substantially 
lessening competition heretofore exist- 
ing between the two companies. 

“Further allegations are to the ef- 
fect that the respondent adopted and 
enforced a policy of requiring each 
and every jobber purchasing its lamps 
to enter into an exclusive agreement 
whereby such jobber agrees to pur- 
chase its entire requirements of elec- 
tric lamps for a period of one year, 
from the respondent and not to offer 
for sale, quote, or sell Hygrade lamps 
to customers outside of the jobber’s 
exclusive territory which is clearly 
defined in the agreement, the respon- 
dent agreeing to sell exclusively to the 
jobber in his exclusive territory. 

“The respondent’s acts, the Commis- 
sion alleges, have a tendency to deprive 
the general purchasing public of the 
benefits of free competition in the prod- 
ucts which are handled by the respond- 
ent. Thirty days will elapse in which 
the respondent may make answer to 
the charge before a day is set for fur- 
ther hearing before the commission.” 

Experienced observers here are dis- 
posed to believe that the real grava- 
men of this charge is the exclusive 
agreement alleged to be used by the re- 
spondent company rather than the 
mere acquisition of the capital. stock 
of a single competitor. 


P. O. Department Actually Short of 
Cash 


With but little more than a month 
of the current fiscal year remaining 
the Post Office Department finds itself 
facing a deficit of approximately $35,- 
000,000 and—what is much more seri- 
ous—an appropriation shortage of up- 
ward of two millions in cash. Trans- 
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lated, this means that the receipts of 
the postal service—which are covered 
into the Treasury as received—will fal) 
some $35,000,000 short of the amount 
appropriated by Congress for the sup- 
port of the service during the current 
fiscal year and that the congressiona) 
appropriation itself will lack some $2,- 
000,000 of meeting the actual necessary 
expenditures of the department. 

It is semi-officially announced that 
Postmaster General New has given 
careful consideration to the depart- 
ment’s dilemma and has decided that 
it is his duty to continue the service 
and to incur the necessary indebted- 
ness, leaving it to Congress to help him 
out with a deficiency appropriation 
next December. 

In reaching this decision the Post- 
master General has made choice of two 
evils and has assumed a very heavy re- 
sponsibility. On the one hand, he is 
charged with the conduct of the pos- 
tal service in the interest of all the 
people of the United States but, on the 
other, he faces a statute which Con- 
gress has recently emphasized in con- 
nection with the adoption of the budget 
system specifically forbidding an ex- 
ecutive official to incur a penny’s obli- 
gation beyond the appropriation al- 
loted by Congress. 


P. M. G. Will Take Chance 


Mr. New is a man of courage and 
it is to be assumed that he has con- 
sulted the solicitor for his department 
before deciding to take a chance and 
spend more money than Congress has 
given him. Anyhow, he feels as a seri- 
ous responsibility his duty to keep the 
mails moving and he will do so with- 
out regard to the provision of the 
budget law. 





Coming Hardware Conventions 





NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Richmond, Va., June 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1923. Headquarters, Jefferson 
Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, secretary-treas- 
urer, Argos, Ind. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT 
ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan. 24, 25, 1924. 
J. M. Stone, secretary-treasurer, 202 Re- 
public Building, Louisville. 

MouNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, City Audi- 
torium, Denver, Colo., January, 1924. W. 
W. McAlister, secretary-treasurer, Boulder, 
Colo. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Missouri 
Theater Building, Kansas City, Jan. 15, 16, 
17, 1924. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Kan. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cadle 
Tabernacle, Jan. 29, 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1924. 
G. F. Sheely, secretary, Argos. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwau- 


kee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 1924. George 
W. Korlney, manager of exhibits, 1476 
Green Bay Avenue, Milwaukee. : er % 


tere 


Jacobs, secretary-treasurer, Stevens Point. 

New YorK RetTatm HARDWARE ASSOCI- 
ATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Feb 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1924. Headquarters, McAlpin 
Hotel, and Exhibition at Seventy-First Regi- 
ment Armory. John B. Foley, secretary, 
412-413 City Bank Building, Syracuse. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary, 1924. Leon D. Nish, secretary- 
treasurer, Elgin, Ill. 

Iowa RETAIL HARDWARB' ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Des Moines, February, 1924. 
A. R. Sale, secretary-treasurer, Mason City. 





New Expansive Bit 


The Connecticut Valley Mfg. Co. of 
Centerbrook, Conn., which specializes 
in the manufacture of expansive bits, 
is putting on the market a Dowel Clark 
Pattern Expansive Bit, in addition to 
its regular line of Clark Pattern, 
Wright’s Patent and Machine Expan- 
sive Bits. These Dowels are especially 
designed for plumbers’ use, and can be 
used in many places where the regular 


length bit cannot. These Clark Expan- 
sive Dowel Bits are made in two sizes. 
The large size boring from % in. to 





3 in., 5 in long; the small size boring 
from % in. to 1% in., 4% in. long. 
Cutters and all parts are regular and 
interchangeable with the regular Clark 
Pattern Exvansive Bits. 





Elyria Store Incorporates 


The Standard Hardware Co., Elyria, 
Ohio, has been incorporated by T. L. 
Hollingsworth and L. D. Jefferson. 


Roswell R. Robinson, Malden, Mass., 
at one time treasurer of the Bay State 
Screw Co., Taunton, Mass., died re- 
cently at his home in Malden in his 
eighty-ninth year. 








